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Which Petrarch’s laureate brow Pp y wore. 





may be detected 
Vaucluse, every known species of that tree which recalled 
him the cherished i 


venerate the poet’s memory. 


me, harmonised with its tone. 


broad tbree-cornered hat, which cast ite transparent 
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Literature. 


SWEETS OF WOMAN'S LIFE. 
A babe at rest on mother’s breast, 


Too young to smile or weep, 
Conscious of nought but mother’s love,— 
So sweet is infant’s sleep. 


A child at play ia meadows green, 
Plucking the fragrant flowers, 

Chasing the bright-wing’d butterflies,— 
So sweet are childhood’s hours. 


A maiden fair as early dawn, 
Radiant with every grace, 
Gladd’ning the eye that looks on her,— 
So sweet is beauty’s face. 


A sofily blushing, downcast look, 
Murmur of startled dove, 

Answering another’s tender words ,— 
So sweet is maiden’s love. 


A white-robed virgin kneeling low, 
Before God's altar bows, 

For ever join’d two hearts and hands,— 
So sweet are marriage vows. 


A youthful mother bendiag o’er 
Her first-born beauteous boy, 

For ever hers till death shall part,— 
So sweet a mother’s joy. 


A matron in life’s autumn-time, 
With young life clustered o’er, 

Her children’s children clasp ber knees, — 
So rich is autumn’s store. 





TO-MORROW. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


°T is late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded !ike the flocks; 
From room to room I hear the wakefal clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 
Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 
And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 
To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown guest, 
Who cries aloud : “ Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest !” 
And I make answer: “I am satisfied ; 
I dare not ask ; I know not what is bed ; 
Goa hath already said what shall betide.” 


————_>—_—_— 


THE GROTTO OF VAUCLUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 
Oonciusion. 

CHAPTER II. 


Hic tamen hanc mecum poteris requiescere noctem 


Ray Sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castanex molles, et pressi copia lactis.—VirerL. 


a ae Salt At midnight 
The moon arose: and lo! the ethereal cliffs 
Whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 
Whose caverned base the whirlpool and the waves 
Bursting and eddying i vy, 
Rage and resound for ever.—SHELLEY. 


The locality of Petrarch’s dwelling-place has been the 
however, have been 


subject of fierce disputes; these might, 
settied long ago had the contending antiquaries studied 


little more closely the words of the best‘authority on the sub- 
ject. There can be no doubt that it must have stood bebind 
the quincunx of planes on the left bank of the cataract. A 


portion ofa turret once forming part of his house still remai 


and beside it the five times centenarian but still vigorous 
trunk of one of the numerous laurels which adorned the 


Sorgue; on the other by very lofty rocks, which, during the 
heat of the day, shelter it with their 7a 
and defends it on the south.” 


—————=_——_—_— 


over half his face, had, like himself, seen service. 
“Tt is a suggestive haunt,” he continued, “and used to 
as I am, it seems to say something new to me day.” 


all that surrounds us here may certain) 
Nature’s most attractive works. 1 have long looked forw: 
to this visit ; fur, besides the natural 
deeply interested ia its associations. 

“ Then I hope and believe 
for we are in the midst of breathing, living reminiscences 
him whose chosen home was this valley.” 


appreciative admirer of the poet who has i 
canton.” 


persuade you to study the place under a more 
aspect than that under which you now see it. 


of visiting this inspiring scene by the pale moon! 


as if awed and motionless. No words can convey 
the impressiveness of the hour. 


ra. 
It was as if he had said, in the words of our own poet :— 
It will not bear the brightness of the day 


But when the moon begins to climb 
The tepmost crag, and geutly pauses there 


When the low night breeze waves along the air 


When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then, in the magic circle, raise the dead. 


the enjoyment I am sare it would afford.” 
“If you are dis 


events, you will find there a welcome.” 


enjoying your companionship the while.” 
« My time is fortunately free this 
traditions regarding 


ing him.” 


into which my new friend now led me; that garden, 


of US Oh, So ae pemees oe occupation which became 
solace,— 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 

With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 


In one of his later 


the memory of her he mourned,— 

L’aura, el’odore, e"l refrigerio, e ! ombra 
Del dolce lauro, e sua vista florita 

Lume e riposo di mia stanca vita. 


stood, and the last remaini 


vestige of his house. 
For my companion, «3 





ived the change,— 





admirable poems which retrace his love in such pathetic and 
exquisite language ; there it was, in short, that was won, and 


In the various letters dated from this sanctuary of the Muses 
his partiality for laurels, for we learn from 
these interesting papers, that he had planted, in his garden of 


image of her who bore its name. The sole 
survivor of this collection of pets, in its green old age, still 
bears berries, which are carefully treasured by those whe 


As I sat contemplating the scene before me, ruminating on 
the memories of the spot, and listening to the “ roar of waters 
as they how! and hiss,” a gentle voice fell upon my ear : “ This 
place I see is new to you,” it said, and as I looked up, the 
benevolent countenance, full of intelligence, which bent over 


1 rose, for it was the curé du village who addressed me; his 
well-worn soutane bespoke the poverty of his position, and the 


every day. 

“I can readily believe it,” I replied, “all that is reall 
beautiful gains upon us by more intimate acquaintance, and 
be classed amon, 


beauty of the place, I am 
your anticipations will be realised, 


“I see,” said I, “I may congratulate myself on having met 
with a kindred spirit, for you must, I feel sure, bea warm and | % escape trom t he busy scenes of that brilliant court. Such 
immortalised your 

“ Indeed I am,” he quickly answered, and his eye flashed 
for a moment with enthusiasm; “and I only hope I shall 


congenial 
If you are a 
real lover of the sublime you should not miss the opportunity 
t, when 
the glare of day is withdrawn, and the too vivid outlines are 
softened — vee intoa on Ao oe 4 is then, 
to my mind, that the roar of the torrent upon the ear as 
a mighty and overpowering harmony in the midst of the uni-| one of the most elegant collections of verses that have embel- 

rf - 1 i 

vanes Shanes, wate 6 ah nt ans —_ of his “ Scipiade” and the bizarre sentiments of his “ Philo- 
It is that at which you must | $0phical works.” The poems which 8 
come here, and commune with the spirits of Petrarch and 


that 
One, | the object that i it 
myself of | celestial mould only to be complimented from afer 
posed to prolong your stay,” replied the} w, 
worthy man, “it will bea pleasure to me to offer you such | put “ Passion’. 
simple hospitality as my little presbytére can supply; at all 


. ¢ 5 ae Be tale r/ td + aad = to cana woes is so 
rankly towed ; an not indiscreetly occupying your | scarcely wish to penetrate in which it is veiled, 
time, perhaps not the least inducement wilt hs tha enol y ~ Sa of teney 

gination can 


afiernoon,” returned the 
Curé, “ and as you will doubtless wish to know all the local 

the heros de ces parages, you can make 
what use you please of such information as I possess regard- 


e had been walking on, and had by this time descended 
into the hollow, taking the direction of the garden of laarels, 


issued those songs destined to touch the hearts of subsequent 
eneratio 


g ns. 

Daring the life of his Laura, the poet cultivated these trees 
with an assiduity worthy of his impassioned nature and ro- 
maatic hen death had snatched way the joy 

his 


poems, he pours forth his plaint in lan- 
guage expressive of the consolation he sought in this délasse- 
ment, and we may see how intimately it was associated with 


We devoutly gathered a branch from the favourite tree of | 8. 
4)“ Laura’s tower endl seated ourselves beneath its shade, the | Church of Vaucluse: the priory of V 
Curé pointing out to me the spot on which his hermitage had 


as for myself, it was a charmed 
ns,/ spot; and dull of soul must he be who could repose within 
hearing of the music of those waters to which Petrarch must | Vey 


branch, and upon hong | rock in this valley which he 

has immortali and which, in its turn, immortalises him. 
“Tt was in 1386,” said the Ouré, “at the age of thirty-foar, 
Petrarch 


that first withdrew to the shades of Vaucluse, little 
dreaming what he was to find, and how he was to be enchained 
there! natural d tion him to the pursuit 


of study, and to a desire for retirement.” 

“Charmed with the wild beauty of this sequestered vale,” 

to | he says, in a letter to a friend, “I determined to fix upon it as 
a residence where I could enjoy the cherished society of my 
silent nions—my books.” 

“It would take me long to tell you all that I did at Vau- 
cluse,”’ he says n, “ where | lived many years. I can only 
give a general i of the extent of my labours be- 
neath that genial sky, but 1 may say that, of all the works 
that have proceeded from my pen, there is not one which was 
not either begun, luded, or entirely composed there; and 
these works are 30 numerous that they occupy me still, and 
would | suffice to engross my attention for many years to 
come. 

The whole tenour of his correspondence shows how con- 
genial this spot was with the natural tastes and dispositions of 
the writer, independently of the attraction he subsequently 
it | and unexpectedly discovered there. 

Petrarch had travelled much in France, in Somene, and 
in his native country, before he made this secluded valley his 
pees it was in beh all the me 4 be ae 

vignon were employed to persuade him to fix Tesi- 
dence there. Cardinal Jean Colonna vainly offered him an 
abode in his palace, the rendezvous of all the ——— 
a a ee es eee art, 
science, and literature, attracted thither from all parts of 





of | Europe.” Pope Benedict XII. proposed to him an influential 


ucrative position; the resolutely refused every- 
thing: his determination was taken, and his sole object was 


, would have been that in which he could 
have held a prominent place, for his us would have been 
by those choice and intellectual minds. 

Yielding, then, to the mysterious power which, as it were, 
apell-| him, and oblivious for the time of his natural! 
and love of change, he banished hi f 

to arrange 


the fame of a library and study; here it was, that under 
the influence of the gentle but powerful inspiration by which 
the rest of his life was to be moulded, his soul gave birth to 


lished the literature of Italy : they make us forget the poverty 


to life at Vau- 
cluse have placed their graceful author in foremost rank 
of those poets whose works we read and re-read with re- 
newed for he has elevated and ennobled the passion 


long only to 


' 
| 


unshackled ; otherwise, a tale so, compara- 
tively, barren in incident could hardly interest us as this 


We have no certainty that Petrarch’s sentiments were reci- 
procated ; we are not even sure that was ever cun- 
scious of them: all, in that we can be said to know—of 
A> Oot bn Gh ane ed—of her that she blossomed 
aod 


ied 
Early, t, transient—chaste as morning dew, 
Bhe 5, was exhaled, and went to heaven. 


the place he was to fill : 


He arose 
To raise a and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes. 
The story of their first meeting forms a graceful and con- 
genial opening to the poetical legend, for it is scarcely 
mo 


re. 
During the fourteenth century, and even for some time af- 


cluse and its Seatan She. sight benecn 

Th and Good Friday in prayer at shrine of 

eran in a small ch of the little parish 

v use was an 

of the Abbaye de 8. V and chef, lien 
du canton it claimed the privilege of 

communion on Good F: ——the day on which the Holy 

is was uently a 


Vera incessu paduit dea. 


The thus expresses his admiration when recalling this 
eancein aouak in his 69th sonnet; he says : 
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It was then, beyond a doubt, in the little church of Vau- 
cluse that his heart first received the impress which was to 
be co-existent with his life ; it was in the vicinity of Vaucluse 
that he recognised her continual presence; Vaucluse it was, 
therefore, that made him forget the rest of the world and be- 
came his earthly paradise :— 

Avventuroso piu d’altro terrano,{ 
Ove amor vidi gia fermar le piante. 


This charmed spot had an attraction for him which ren- 
dered every other distasteful and uninteresting ; he expresses 
this with exquisite grace and tenderness :— 

Quasi un spirto gentil de paradiso, 
Sempre in quel aere par che mi conforte, 
Si che, ’l cor basso altrove non respira. 


}' The beauties of nature as exhibited here, seem to be asso- 
ciated in his mind with the beauties of her he worships :— 


O suave contrada! O pure flume, 
Che bagni '| suo bel viso e gli occhi chiari. 


And as we read we cannot be surprised that this home of his 
this scene of his love, should have retained him 
captive during fifteen years :— 
l’ benedico il loco e "| tempo, l’ora 
Che si attoniraron gli occhi miei. 


Beside the headlong cascade, in the midst of a country at 
once severe and sweet, he entertained in his heart a passion 
which grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength. It became part of himself, and was the more invin- 
cible because—free frum all that is earthly—his reason did not 
disapprove it. 

In one of his chaste and touching canzoni he takes pleasure 
in recalliag that his love is to him a stimulus to virtue. 
“ Donna amabile,” says he, “I perceive in that eye a soft 
light which indicates to me the way to heaven; it is that look 
whence I derive all impulse to good, and by which alone I 
seek a glorious object in life; that it is, which draws me away 
trom the w: common to humanity.” 

In his 12th sonnet he says again, “The love with which 
Laura inspires me, me sustains my footstep 
in the arduous ascent to the sovereign good, so that I am able 
to despise those things which human nature is wont to 
crave :— 


Poco prezzando quel ch’ ogn’ uomo desia. 
Again, he says, in addressing her in his 314th sonnet :— 


Fior di virtu! Fontana di beltate! 
Ch’ ogni basso pensier del cor m’ avulse! 


Petrarch may be as the most perfect type of a poet. 
Ambitionless, and without anxiety for the future, perhaps 
somewhat of a visionary, he followed cheerfully the path of 
life, and was by no means of that sombre character some have 
supposed. He could be facetious or sarcastic, imaginative or 
philosophical, a patriot or ite, a hermit or a man of 
the world—in short, all things to all men, as occasion required 
it. ‘* Some pursue riches,” said he, “ and some pleasure ; for 
my own part I value nothing so much as the sweets of a 
tranquil life. One man is delighted to be a king, another to 
be a hero: for u yself, 1 am quite satisfied to be a poet; 
mipebetd hie men pea from th lished salo 

him , Ww 4 e poli ns 
ot Cardinal Taleyrend de Perigord, his friend, into the pictu- 
ue Chateau de Vaucluse, where the Bishop of Cayaillon, 
de Cabassole, received his illustrious neighbour with 
all the distinction he could show him—for we must not forget 
that Petrarch’s modest abode was at the foot of the rock on 
which stood the venerable castle. With these choice spirits 
the genius of Petrarch seemed to expand and to flow in his 
conversation ; all the grace and elegance of his mind was un- 
folded and shed around him an undefinable charm ; but as 
soon as be was once more alone with the Muses, he would, 
with equal facility, forth his harmonious plaint, or fol- 
low the caprices of his i 
Vaucluse in which be loved to lose himsel 

“ Alone in these solitudes,” he says, in his 92nd sonnet, 
“and according as 1 am inspired by love, sometimes I cull 
rhymes and verses, and sometimes odoriferous herbs and 
flowers :— 

ui sto solo, e come amor m’ invi 
rime e versi, hor colgo herbette e fiori. 

In one of his letters we read a facetious account of the pro- 
longed wanderings into which he and his friend, Philippe de 
Cabassole, were often beguiled in the tortuous sinuosities of 
the valley of ee <a be their way and en hour, 
in their Li! losoph digressions, 80 more 
than pobey vy Med y= have searched them out with 
Sells and torches in the midst of the rocky labyrinth, to tell 
them that the dinner had long been ready. 

























































































































of the thick dark clusters of pines and cyresses which sur- 
round them, carrying the vision to the windings of the Po 
and the shores of the Adriatic: 1 might attempt to convey 
the impression of the wondrous beauty of this spot, but the 
inadequacy of words is too apparent to those who have con- 
templated it. I content myself with that description which 
relinquishes the painter’s task, but recoynises the power of 
the poet, and tells us that :— ° 

-++-The soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decayed 

In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 

Of busy cities, now in vain displayed, 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 

Of a bright sun can make suflicient holiday, 

Developing the mountains, trees, and flowers, 

And shining in the brawling brook, where by, 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 

With a calm ‘or, which though to the eye 

Idlesse it seem, its mortality. 


We had sat so long, conversing and collating the incidents 
and reminiscences I have thus endeavoured w throw toge- 
gether, that we only perceived, by the change in the atmos- 

, that the sun was fast sinking behind the hills, tinting 
the heavens with a deep rose-coloured glow which reflected 
itself over the whole face of nature. 

The Caré rose, and we paused to admire the glorious oigat 
as we wended our way towards the centre of the village. My 
companion had a kind word and a familiar nod for every one 
we met, snd as he laid his hand with a smile on the heads of 
the little children who flocked round him, it was easy to see 
that they regarded him as the father of the small communi- 
ty: we reached the little church, into which he preceded me. 
Who knows, thought I, as | dipped my fingers in the ancient 
bénitier, whether the hands of the lovers of Vaucluse may 
not have met within this very marble—who can tell whether 
the flag on which | stand may not be the very one whence 
Petrarch caught the first sight of the “ emerald-green bodice” 
which embraced the slender figure of his Laura! 

We knelt for a few moments before the same altar at which 
they had worshipped, and we visited the chapel of 8S. Veran, 
in which stands his tomb—an object of veneration amorg the 
village population nearly 500 years ago, and where miracles 
are said to have been performed. The saint has left many 
local legends, with some of which the Curé entertained me: 
he led the life of an anchorite at Vaucluse for many years, 
but was afterwards appointed to the see of Cavaillon, of 
which he also became Seigneur, and left his bumble retreat 
to occupy the chateau, of the ruins of which I have before 
spoken. This saint was not onjly Bishop and Seigneur, but 
was also honoured by being appointed to represent, as Am- 

r, his sovereign, Gontran, one of the early kings of 
France. Petrarch has made this saint the subject of one of 
his finest passages. 

Hard by the church stood the humble presbytére—little bet- 
ter than a labourer’s cottage, but on entering, there was no 
mistaking the calling of its occupier. The little parloir bad, 
it is true, a small carpet on its brick floor, but tue furniture 
was of the simplest; sacred pictures, a crucifix, and other 
similar objects, together with a few books of piety, were the 
accessories I perceived ; the kitchen, which was only divided 
from it by a narrow passage, and of extremely limited dimen- 
sions, Was no doubt large enough for the goou man’s require- 
ments. Ar elderiy gourernante, who constituted in her own 
person his whole establishment, was occupied in preparing 
_ — —_ 4 which our appetites were tolerably well 
. ;_ | whet ts simple constitutents were soon spread, and 1 do 
few crumbling stones to record the unique and poetical epi not remember that I ever did more justice to a repast. My 
host met me feel ya ae at home, and — extremely 
Of his subsequent life such authen cheerful and pleasant, apparently quite contented in his nar- 
reached us ay nm interesting -" a pane ped age row quarters: I admired the good taste of his frank and sim- 

y ple welcome, and felt the true dignity there was in his utter 
disregard of the smallness.of his means. accepting his poverty 
asa part of his calling, and making no allusion to the nar- 
rowness of the 4ccommodation. 


have no record of any sojourn of Petrarch’s in that city, but 
we know for a fact that he refused the most tempting offers 
to reside there. It is generally supposed that the lover seeks 
to breathe the same air, to be canopied by the same sky, to 
dwell on the same spot a3 his mistress. Casimir Delavigne 
has said— 

Mais le ciel du pays est cux lieux of l’on aime; 


and we see that Petrarch has repeatedly declared that it would 
be distasteful to him to live in Avignon, while Vaucluse was 
the “joy of his life.” But we have only to read the poet's 
effusions to convince ourselves of the identity of his Laura: 
we at once recognize in her the simple and graceful, but noble 
daughter of an ancient house, with supple figure and coy de- 
meanour, whose beauty and innocence won his heart told 
him he was a poet. 

Laure d’Adhémar was born at the village of Cabriéres, in 
the canton of Vaucluse. Her birthplace was the ancient cha- 
teau of that name, a venerable building, with solid circular 
embattled towers, beautifully situated on the eastern slope of 
the mountain: ber father, who was a scion of a noble family, 
was Seigneur de Cabriéres. Here, then, were passed the in- 
fant years of this beautiful girl, destined to be transmitted to 
after beneath the veil of a mysterious chiar'oscuro. 

At an early age she was sent to the convent of the Benedic- 
tines de Galas at Vaucluse, and there she received her educa- 
tion. by mye of which scarcely any traces are now dis- 
cernible, all round which, flourishing manufactories are 
now erected, was delightfully placed on the brow of the hill ; 
beneath it, flowed the Sorgue, and it was on the outskirts of 
a thick forest. Here it was that Laura was initiated into the 
learning and literature of the fourteenth century—that period 
from which we may date the revival of mental cultivation. 
Petrarch describes this circumstance of her lite in his tenth 
eclogae :— 

Verum inter scopulos nodosaque robora quercus 
Creverat ad ripam fluvii pulcherrima Laurus. 


What must have been the grief of such a lover, when, at a 
moment when he could least have expected it, and in the very 
spring-tide of her opening oun and in the very promise of 
her budding beauty, this v in flower drooped on its stem 
and faded trom his sight? His adored Laura, snatched by the 
stern and relentless hand of Fate, was mourned by her devoted 
lover with a constancy as undying as his affection was pure, 
and a sorrow the depth of which can only be appreciated by 
natures refined and imaginative as hisown. As long as he 
survived her, he never ceased to mourn this 


... anima gentil, che si departe 
Anzi tempo, chiamata ali’ altra vita, 


and after his irreparable loss he exhaled his love in melan- 
choly but melodious outpourings. Stady, which had been his 
delight, became irksome to him, and he sought consolation in 
frequenting the solitary haunts of Vaucluse, whose calm 
beauties—congenial to his sadness—were hallowed by their 
association with all that had constituted the charm of bis ex- 
istence. 

. . - inopis studii tandemq: ling 

Arva inarata, vagus silyis spatiabor apricis. 


Solace came not, however, amid these scenes in which he 
saw her image everywhere, but found her no more, and at 
length resolving to abandon the once-cherished vale, he quit- 
ted Vaucluse tor ever in 1352 to return to Italy, where he 
still possessed considerable property, and where politics as 








which have been erected in almost every place that can lay 
claim to the nw oo enjoyed his were yd y Rel 
briefatime. The not yet settled w to rmine an 
whether the first colon penieel the life were passed at Arézzo|, AS We were finishirg sapper, Marguérite tapped at the door 
or Ancisa. Certain it is, however, that Petrarch had many in-| ‘ *Pprze M. le Curé that @ little lad wanted to see him, his 
timate friends in the political world who highly esteemed | &'T#0« being a request that he would come to visit bis mother, 
him, and consulted him on many difficult and complicated | ¥2° ws sick. ‘The Curé promised to follow him imme- 
emergencies. But he seems never to have been diverted from | “istely, and then asked me if I were disposed to turn my steps 
the pursuit of literature and the study of science, in proof of towards the Grotto, as it was now nuit noire. | readily as- 
which we may mention his “ Four Books ot Invectives against ape wed Memgutche — An my — tne —. 
sicians,” Whose ignorance _| ing appr é e me 
eo , i 2 ae Sa oy we night in any way her ingenuity could best doves 
“ Arqua, where he died,” was the charming solitude he se- hen we reached the bridge, the Curé took leave of me to 
lected as nis retreat in 1870, after he had unsuccessful) y his promised visit, and following the narrow rocky path 
visited Rome for the sake of seeing the Pope, then Urban v had found in the morning, | took my solitary way along the 
It was after this that he made his journey to Venice with his|®@s° Of the torrent. 
friend Francesco Novello di Carrara, and on his return thence | _ [+ was 4 still, spring night, fresh but genial; not a breath 
OHAFTER II he divided his time between Fadua and Arqua. Petrarch | 72. Sicy Gam of men was Duthed—ibes labear wes ous: 
. = sus- 
She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness. passed the autumn of 1368at Pavia ; and also resided at Milen pended—not a light flickered in the cottage homes, and all 
° : |indicated slumber and repose. 
“| I proceeded along the rugged track, and the only sound 


Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew 

Which wanders through the waste air’s pathless blue, 
Gathering beauty as she grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal d. 





‘SwELLer. 
It is time we said something of the blue-eyed, golden-haired 

Laura, with her emerald-green corsage, to whose unconscious 

powers of fascination, literature owes one of her most admired 


. it is their pride, 
An honest pride, and let it be their praise 
To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre. 

We said Petrarch never was buried : 

...-Reared in air, 

Pillared in their repose 
‘The bones of Laura’s lover. 


And his death was as characteristic as is his burial. For the 
former : he died in his library-chair, where he was found with 
a pen in his right hand, his left resting on a book. 
ho ‘or the latter—as his life,and above all, his mind, was 
unique and distinguished from that of other men, 80 is his 
tomb. Above ground, and ous among surrounding 
grass, is the mausoleum which holds the bones of the hermit 
at Vaucluse ; it is of red Pyrenean marble, and is supported 
on four low columns; four laurels—appropriate mourners— 
wave over his remains. 
Arqua is one of the loveliest localities the earth can boast ; 


mocked the abyss beneath—alone—the andisputed 
and 
monarch of that solema hour. 

As I surveyed the imposing torrent in the deep shadow of 
the surrounding rocks, a new scene broke upon me :— 

The moon 

A ut nome ee ht 
jue the dark her silver maatle oe 
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should have led you myself, and I do not wonder that you 
find y enchained there; it is a scene to be enjoyed 
alone, and to me it always seems to be the very perfection of 
solitude.” 

We turned away arm-in-arm. How well I remember every 
step of that walk! The day I spent at Vaucluse, and that 
night-stroll, and the conversation of the interesting oid Cure, 
are indelibly impressed on my mind, and I have often thought 
1 would pay another visit there. Years have » by since 
then, and my intention has always remained uutuiiilled ; there 
are some occurrences that are never repeated even in the 
longest life, and this in all probability is one: but the recol- 
lection of them lives— 

’Tis treasured up amon, 
The things most precious—and the day it came 
Is noted as a white day in our lives. 


———__.> —_— 


THE ORIGIN OF LONDON. 


Before we can discuss with advantage the campaign of Au- 
Ivs Plautius ia Britain, it will be necessary to settle, or at 
jeast endeavour to settie, certain vexed questions which have 
much troubled our English antiquaries. The first of these 
relates to the place where Cresar crossed the Thames. Csesar 
tells us that “ the river called Tamesis divided the country of 
Cassivelaunus from the maritime states about eighty miles 
from the sea ;”’ and, in another passage, that “ he led his army 
unto tue river Tamesis to the country of Cassivelaunus. The 
river was passable on foot only at one place, and that with 
difficulty. When he came there, he observed that there were 
large bodies of the enemy diawn up on the opposite bank. 
The bank, also, was defended by sharpened stakes fixed in 
front, and stakes of the like kind were fixed below under 
water, and concealed by the river. Having learned thus much 
from prisoners and deserters, Ce-ar sent !orward the cavalry 
and immediately ordered the legions to follow tbem ; but the 
soldiers went at such a pace and with such an impetus, 
though they had only the head above water, that the enemy 
could not resist the impetus of the legions and the cavalry, 
but deserted the bank and took to flight.” 

According io Orosius, “ nearly the whole ford under water” 
was covered with the stakes; and Bede, when he copies the 
statement, adds, “ The remains of the stakes are to be seen to 
this very day; and it appears, upon inspection, that each of 
them was as thick as a man’s thigh, and that they were cov- 
ered with lead, and fixed immovably in the depths of the 
river.” Bede never saw the Thames ; but it is not difficult to 
point the man from whom he derived the information he has 
handed down to us. In the opening of his Ecclesiastical 
History he acknowledges his literary obligations to a London 
priest named Notbelm. Nothelm was a Londoner born, and 
died Archbishop of Canterbury, and there can be little doubt 
he was Bede’s informant. It appears, therefore, that in Bede’s 
time, that is, some seven or eight centuries after Casar’s in- 
vasion, there was some piace on the Thames where the bot- 
tom of the river was covered with stakes, and which edu- 
cated mep, who must have been well acquainted with the 
river and its neighbourhood, considered to be the place where 
Cesar crossed it. 

Camden was the first of our modern antiquaries to direct 
attention to this subject. He lighted on a place near Walton 
called “ Coway Stakes,” and as it was “about eighty miles 
from the sea,” and as he found there stakes driven into the 
bed of the river, he fixed upon it unhesitatingly as the place 
where Ceesar crossed the Thames. It is that many 
of the stakes had been removed even before Camden’s time, 
owing to the requirements of the navigation ; but a consider- 
able number of them were, no doubt, remaining when Gale 
visited the place in 1734. He tells us: “ As to the wood of 
the stakes, it proves its own antiquity, beiag, by its long du- 
ration under water, so con as to resemble ebony, and 
will admit of a polish, and not in the least rotted. It is evi- 
dent from the exterior grain of the wood that the stakes were 
the entire bodies of young oak trees, there being not the least 

of any tool to be seen upon the whole circa 


ap mierence 
and if we allow in our calculation for the gradual increase of 


growth towards its end where fixed in the river, the stake, I 
think, will exactly answer the thickness of a man’s thigh, as 
described Bede; but whether they were sol with 
lead at the end fixed in the bottom of the river is a particular 
I could not learn: but the last part of Bede's description is 
certainly just, that they are immovable, and remain so to this 
day.” 

Hitherto there had been a pretty general agreement among 
our antiquaries as to the locality of Caesar's ford. Bat, soon 
after Gale’s visit, Daines nm went to Coway, and 
thought he had discovered a “ decisive proof” that the opin- 
ions prevajent on this subject were erroneous. A rl 
who “had been employed by some gentlemen to take up 
the stakes at that place,’’ toid him that the stakes were ranged 
across the river, and, consequently, not in a position to oppose 
any impediment to Csesar’s passage. He refused therefore to 
liedén » bea oa sug- 
gested that might be remains of eome weir. 
At the em Am A of the present century, Braye, the editor of 
Manning's “ History of Surrey,” paid a visit to Coway, and 

F that the stakes were ranged across the river tn two 
rows, some nine feet apart. The fisherman, his informant, 
had weighed several of the stakes, each as thick as his thigh 
and shod with iron, and sold them for halt-a-guinea a-piece to 
a ‘foolish antiquary. Only one stake was then remaini 
Braye seems to have been half inclined to adopt the 
man’s notion, that the stakes were the remains of a 

All this conflict of opinion appears to have 
false assumption. Our antiquaries assume that the stakes 
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passage. 1 believe them to have been fixed there for a very 
different before Cesar came into the island. 
| think the eakes formed part of what may be called a forti- 
fied ford, and were distributed so as to stop all transit over 
the river, save along a narrow passage, Which would bring 

















jecture; but I submit it as a 
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front of them, he ordered the cavalry to pass the river, and 
the legions to follow them. How could either cavalry or in- 
fantry cross the river if the stakes were ranged as our anti- 
quaries assume them to have been? The passage could have 
been effected only by a miracle. 

The Emperor of the French has seen the difficulty, and en- 
deavours to meet it. He supposes that Cesar sent the cay- 
alry across the river at some place, either above or below the 
ford, to take the Britons in flank, and that the soldiers then 
removed the stakes, when the legions burried across the river 
in the way described by Cesar. As the river was fordable 
“only at one place,” the cavalry, on this hypothesis, must 
have swam the river. But to swim cavalry over such a river 
as the Thames is not a military operation of every day’s oc- 
currence. Can we suppose, if it really took place, that Caesar 
would have made no allusion to it? Besides, what were the 
Britons doing while the Roman soldiers were removing the 
stakes in front of them? It is clear they did not break till the 
legions reached them. Cesar says not a word about taking 
the Britons in flank, nor about removing the stakes. The 
whole is mere bypothesis—hy pothesis not only unsupported 
by Ceesar’s narrative, but, as it appears to me, inconsistent 
with 1. When he had sent the cavalry across the river, he 
ordered the legions “ subsequi.” 1 submit that this means 
immediately afier, or, in other words, in company with the 
cavalry. The employment of the two arms together seems 
to have been one of Ceesar’s favourite tactics, and, in describ- 
ing it, he sometimes uses the very same phrase as on the pre- 
sent occasion, when describing his pursuit of the Belge. 
There can be little doubt that Casar’s was an attack in front, 
and that the enemy’s position was carried by what, in modern 
military language, is called “arush.” It wasa most daring 
attempt, and not without its peril; but Caesar well knew the 
men he commanded, and he was successful. 

The Emperor sent over engineer officers to examine the 
present state of the river near Coway. They reported that 
there was no ford at Coway, but that there were several fords 
to the eastward—a piece of information which had been long 
familiarly known to English antiquaries. The Emperor rea- 
sons thus: the tide ends at Teddington—the name of which 
be tells us means Tide-end-town—and as Cesar would hardly 
select a spot for crossing the river where he might be inter- 
rupted by the tide, he must have passed it west of Tedding- 
ton. Of the various fords between Teddington and Coway, 
the Emperor selects the one at Sanbury as being, in his judg- 
ment, the most convenient. 

I have argued that the fords noticed by the French officers 
have been produced entirely by the present artificial condi- 
tions of the river. But there is one shallow which is due to 
an entirely different agency, to causes, indeed, which must 
have been in operation even as early as the time of Cxsar. A 
spring tide when backed by an east wind comes up to Ted- 
dington Lock in great force, and sometimes rises above the 
weir and sweeps up the river to the next lock. The conse- 
quence is an accumulation of silt and gravel in front of Ted- 
dington Lock, which is a very serious impediment to the na- 
vigation, and on which barges may sometimes be seen 
aground for days together before they can enter the lock. 1 
think it probable that when the river was in its natural state 
these spring tides ran up the river eight or nine miles further 
—in other words, to Coway ; and that the deposit which they 
now leave at leddington then contributed to form the shal- 
low over which Cesar passed. This is, of course, mere con- 

reasonable 















































don was &@ name sometimes given to Silchester; and it has 
been conjectured that Tasciovanus conquered the country of 
the Atrebates, and minted money in their capital, Silchester. 
Coins have also been found in that district, inscribed “ Epa- 
ticcus, son of Tasciovanus ;” and it would thence appear that 
Tasciovanus handed down his conquest to his son Epaticcus. 
In Essex vast numbers of coins are found inscribed with the 
name of “Cunobelinus, son of Tascioyanus.” These coins 
were minted at Colchester. In the same district we find other 
coins inscribed with the name of “ Dubnovellaunus.” It has 
been joferred that Dubnovellaunus was a successor to, and 
— a descendant of, Mandubratius, the prince whom 

wesar made King of the Trinobantes, and that he was expel- 
led by Tasciovanus, or by his son, Cunobelinus. On the 
south of the ‘Thames also are found coins bearing the names 
of Commius, Epillus, son of Commius, Verica, son of Com- 
mius, and Tin or Tinc (the name has hitherto been found 
in a fragmentary state), son of Commius, It has been sup- 
posed that Commius was the Atrebat whom Cesar sent over 
to Britain, where he was said to possess great influence. We 
know that he afterwards became a deadly enemy of the Ro- 
mans, and that he fled to Britain to ange their vengeance. 
It isa reasonable coojecture that this Gaulish chief succeeded 
in establishing a amr ey | among his countrymen, the 
British Atrebates, and that he handed down his British do- 
minions to his sons, Epillus, Verica, and that other son with 
a fragmentary name, Tin...or Tinc... 

To Dr. Birch, who first succeeded in deciphering the le- 

nd, “ Canobelinus, son of Tasciovanus,” we are mainly in- 

ebted for these historical inferences. They are, to some ex- 
tent, supported by the celebrated “Monumentum Ancyranoum.”’ 
This monument mentions, among other kings who fled to 
Augustus as suppliants, two tish princes, one named 
DOMNO, BELLAVNVS, and another with a mutilated name, of 
which only the initial “T” can be made out satisfactorily. 
It has been supposed that Domno Bellaunus represents the 
Dubnovellaunus of the Essex coins, and T..., the Tin...or 
Tinc..., who appears on the coins as the son of Commius. 
There would be no difficulty in identifying Dubnovellaunus 
with Domnovellauaus ; but the division of the name DOMNo. 
BELLAVNVS presents a serious difficulty. Perhaps the copies 
of the inscription may be faulty. Itis very important that 
this portion of it should be copied correctly, for it bears 
directly upon our British history. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Divitiacus, King of 
the Surssiones, mentioned by Cesar, first led into Britain the 
Belgic tribes which we find settled in the Lasin of the Thames. 
He flourished about 100 B.C. The Cassivelaunus who op- 
posed Cmsar must have been descended, if not trom the 
Gaulish monarch himself, at least from one of his officers, and 
Cassivelaunus may have been an ancestor, perhaps the father, 
of Tasciovanus, 

The invasion of Britain by Divitiacus probably took place 
about 100 years B.C. bee gy years afterwards we find the 
Catuvellauni rapidly working their way to a supremacy in 
South Britain, The chief result of Caesar's invasion was the 
check it put upon their progress. We are told it was the de- 
fection of the tribes which mainly led Cassivelaunus to sub- 
mit, and we know he was compelled to acknow! , a8 King 
of the Trinobantes, Mandu' us, whom he had driven into 
exile, and whose father, Imanuentius, he had slain. If it 
effected nothing else, Ceesar’s invasion at relieved the 
weaker British tribes from the domination Catuvellauni. 


ane. 

tiio-part of Britain, or rather, 
man geograp! in part , Or rather, 
I should say, which Ptolemy recognized, for he is our 
authority on the subject. Cantium may be said, t 
roughly, to be represented by our wedien Kent, and the 
country of the Trinobantes, which had for its capital Colches- 
ter, by our modern Essex. West of the Trinobantes were a/| the 


bh i ll the Catyeuchl: I 
oy ats fo a blaotlived wan Ph ~ bank of the Thames. Everything seemed to intimate that 


le | bin - occasi te Din calls ~ ing thi about to found a great monarchy in Britain, when 
’ . the were a > 
ie the Kateouell em by = ‘in io oe Reuns eagles again made their and the 


appearacrce, 
British tribe yielded before a 


——_>—___—_ 


THE STAGE OF OLD- 


The stage is wonderfully conservative in its way. Hamlet's 
advice to the have been written 


1 must now briefly call attention to 
hers 


Latin | petty fortunes of an 
; 1 hence- | mightier destiny. 
forth give this very important tribe the name of Catuvellauni. 

Their principal town was Verulam. South of the river were 
the Atrebates, with Silchester for their capital, and further 
west were two other tribes—the , Whose principal 
town was Cirencester, and the Belge proper, two of whose 
towns were Old Sarum and Winchester. I call the last tribe 
the Belg proper, to prevent any false inference. The Atre- 
bates were certainly a Belgic race, and almost as certainly the 
Catuvellauni, and also the different tribes who ruled in t. 
The people of Winchester and Old Sarum may have been 
called tne Belge specially, because they were the earliest 
settlement of that race. 


the woodlands. The is to the west; so the boundary . The old stage was lamentably indifferent re- 
dyke must have been the Atrebates, and here the costu rather than fitness and propriety 
(hd Geum wee have belted and aula ani tang ts aim. played Macbeth in a gold-laced 





ve that village 
itsname. Now a boundary d iso dose ran bom the supers from all buffoonery ; the costumier doing his towards the 
towards Walton. [have traced it for more than one-shird | reform by providing them with » dress v8 peonary 
of the distance, and I have no doubt that it once reached the | Cal critic not to resemble any human garb w ; oat 
village, and, as Aubrey cov , gave it its name. he|it did resemble, he neglects to inform us, thinking it q 
ditch is towards the river, For what purpose could this dyke | sufficient to observe that “ BF penn enes 
have been raised? The oniy object for which I can conceive it | beings, only by Jig 4 Lah Poe 
was made, was to bar progress along the trackway which led | and the fatality of their ame eT P 
from the Coway stakes eastward to states. If] qooe ghost was left entirely ho te aca. au- 
such were its object, we have another that the|dicnce. Some years before, : 
great means of access to the country of Vvelaunus was at In stage customs, what offends me most, 
the spot where Camden has placed it. Is the slip-door and slowly rising ghost. 
In the country of the Catuveliauni have been found numer. py by “¢ ou + hye 
ore Scene A gad _— Who chilling horrors shake the affrighted king ; 
together with the name of V It has been And guilt torments him with her serpe nt sting; 
that Tasciovanus was King of the Catuvellauni, and that he When keenest at his bosom pull, 
the inscription“ Gega™ 4. con choo Why ‘Soames bi eat fll 
_ an y 0 usurp 
tion of Segontium, which we know from Henry of Hunting- To irighten with his mealy face? 
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The king alone should form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair. 


The experiment, however, was not sufficiently succeseful to 
decide the question one way or another; modern managers 
follow their own fancies in the matter, and Banquo’s ghost 
has not yet suffered the fate of the spirits of Jaffer and 
Pierre in Venice Preserved; and considering Shakspeare’s 
partiality for ghosts, we doubt if he would have endorsed the 
notions of the party advocating their practical abolition. 
Addison d stage-ghosts were proper aids to poetical 
effect, and, as such, needed no excuse ; adding, “ thereds no- 
thing which delights and terrifies our English theatre so 

as a ghost, especially when he appears in a bloody sbirt. 
A spectre has very often saved a play, though he has done 
nothing but stalked across the stage, or rose through a clett in 
it and sunk again without speaking one word.” 

In Shakspeare’s day, the audience at a theatre was not con- 
fined to the body of the house, but occupied part of the stage 
itself. Sixpence was the usual price for a seat on the stage, 
but there were also “ twelvepenny stools,” though what the 
difference was is not clear, unless the bigher charge was 
paid by thuse who brought pages with them to keep their 
pipes duly supplied with tobacco. Poets were agmitted 
without payment—the mysterious free-list, that now a days: 
is always suspended, being an institution as old as the drama. 
The fast man of that period—the “young gallant” as he 
was called—went to the playhouse to show off his clothes, 
and witch the ladies by displaying his proportionable leg, 
white hand, Persian locks, and tolerable beard ; and for such 
an exhibition he stage afforded the best opportunities. 
When the Prologue was ready to go on, the gallant made 
his appearance with his three-legged stool, sat himself down 
on the rush-sirewed boards, “valiantly beating down the 
mews and hisses of the opposing rascality,” and amused himself 
by taking a band at cards till the third trumpet announced 
the commencement of the performances. Then he lighted his 
pipe and whiled away the two hours occupied by the play by 
whistling accompaniments to the songs, crying at the merry 
speeches, mewing at the passionate ones, laughing at the 




























































by Garrick’s Lear, that he fainted when the old king’s troubles 
came to their climax; a flattering testimony to the actor’s 
power, which so delighted Garrick that he gave the suscepti- 
ble warrior a guinea. Next night, his successor, having 
heard his comrade’s story, thought to earn a guinea too; 
accordingly he fainted ; but as Garrick that evening playec 
Ranger, it is needless to say the ruse failed to extract anything 
but a grin from Davy. This story may or may not be true ; 
we have our doubts; and if it was invented, fancy its inventor 
derived his inspiration from The Guardian of April 2, 1712, 
which contains the following relation: “ It was a cause of 
great sorrow and melancholy to me some nights ago at a play, 
to see a crowd in the habits of the gentry of England stupid 
to the noblest sentiments we have. The circumstance hap- 
pened in the scene of distress betwixt Percy and Anne Bullen. 
One of the sentinels, who stood on the stage to prevent the 
disorders which the most unmannerly race of young men that 
ever were seen in any age frequently raise in public assem- 
blies, upon Percy’s beseeching to be heard, burst into tears ; 
upon which the greater part of the audience fell into a loud 
and ignorant laughter ; which others, who were touched with 
the liberal compassion of the poor fellow, could hardly sup- 
press by their clapping. But the man, without the least con- 
fusion or shame in his countenance for what had happened, 
wiped away the tears, and was still intent upon the play. 
The distress still rising, the soldier was so much moved that 
he was obliged to turn his face from the audience, to their no 
small merriment. Percy had the gallantry to take notice of 
his honest heart, and gave him a crown to help him in his 
affliction.” 

Ladies—or the sex is libelled—like to be seen as well as to 
see: but they were once seized with a fancy for screening 
their beauty from admiring eyes at places of public resort. 
The fashion of covering their faces with black velvet masks 
was a freak of Elizabeth’s reign ; but the vizard attained its 
greatest popularity in the time of Charles LI. Pepys noted 
the fact in 1660, and although such an ardent lover of pretty 
faces mnst have thought the fashion detestable, like a kind 
husband, be hurried off to the Exchange to buy one for his 
serious scenes, criticising the actors lond enough to be heard | Wife, and put her on equal terms with her acquaintances. 
all over the house, as was the custom ot lords, knights, and | The easy dames of that vay found the mask very convenient, 
templars; and filling up odd moments by tickling his aeigh-| ® it enabled them to exercise their tongues without restraint, 
bour’s ear with a rush from the stage. If the plebeian spec. | #04 enter into sprightly contentions with the gentlemen with 
tators resented such behaviour by hooting, hissing, and all the advantages in their favour. Fepys doubtless was an 
throwing dirt, it was “ most gentleman-like patience to en-| ¢-Witness of many such wit-combats, one of which he thus 
dure all this, ‘and laugh at the silly animals.” If the gal-| Tecords in bis Diary: “To the King’s House, to The Maid’s 
laot wished to show his contempt of the play, he rose in| Tragedy, but vexed all the while with two talking ladies and 
the middle of it, saluted any of bis acquaintances present | Sit Charles Sedley; yet pleased to hear their discourse. And 
apd departed with “a screwed and discontented face.” one of tbe ladies would and did sit with her mask-vizard all 

Inconvenient as the actors must have found this practice, | ‘be play; and being exceedingly witty as ever | heard woman, 
they did not think of insisting upon a clear stage when the| id talk most pleasantly with him ; but was, I believe, a vir- 
theatres were reopened after the Restoration. tuous woman and of quality. He would fain kuow who 

At leogth, the nuisance grew so unbearable, that the king she was, but she would not tell ; yet did give bim many plea- 
interfered, issuing the following notification, dated February | 880t hints of ber knowledge ot him; by that means setting 
25, 1664, “ Whereas complaint hath been made unto us of| Lis brains to work to find out who she was, and did give bim 

reat disorders in the Attiring-house of the Theatre of our|'eave to use all means but pulling off ber mask. He was 
Searest brother, the Duke of York, under the government of] ™ighty witty, and she also making sport with him very in- 
our trusty and well-beloved Sir William Davenant, by the re- | “ensively, that # more pleasant rencontre I never heard ; but 
sort of persons thither wo the hindrance of the actors and in| by that menus lost the pleasure of the play wholly.” Con- 
terruption of the scene—our will and pleasure is, that no|&Teve seems to draw a distinction between ladies and mask- 
persons, of what quality soever, do | -aaays to enter at the | Wearers : 

Altiring-house, only such as do belong to the Company, The vizor-masks that are in pit and gallery, 
and are employed by them.” If this had any eff-ct at all, it Approve or damn the repartee and raillery. 
‘was but temporary, for thirty years later, Mrs. Verbruggen, The lady-critics, who are better read, 
as prologue-speaker, said: inquire if characters are nicely bred. 


Before the ‘s half ended, ’l But the dramatists grew so utterly shameless that no lady 
To show oy ats come treoping on the stage..... dared venture barefaced to the theatre, particularly on the 
But bush? they’re bere already ; [’ll retire, first night of a new play, but donned a mask to hide ber 
And leave them to the ladies to admire. blushes, or not to betray her inability to blusb. Even when 


They'll show you twenty thousand wits and graces, 
They'll entertain you with their soft grimaces, 
Their enuff-box, awkward bows, and ugly faces. 

een each act— formed by nicest rules, 
They'll treat you with an Interlude of Fools; 
Of which that you may have the deeper sense, 
The entertainment’s at their own expense. 


Queen Anne prohibited any person not belonging to the 
theatre poing behind the scenes or pos upon the stage ; 
and 


play: writers ceased to believe 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 

the ladies were loath to give up their masks; and when th 
did, ladies that were not ladies wore them sti!l in pit and gal- 
lery, till Queen Anne, determined to reform “ the indecencies 
and abuses of the stage,” peremptorily forbade any woman 

masked at any of the theatres, and so crushed the 
fashion—for ever, it is to be hoped. 


but Colley Cibber claims for himse' his co-managers the perform 
merit of Loving effected the desired reform. “Among our Mn. | pity), qveleas (very pn mL Dryers lights pb med 
maby reformations,” be writes, “ what not « little bsolete Theattical customs. We wish we could say 


of o 
Goons of two customs familiar to modern playgoers, which 
t to be summarily abolished. The first is the ill-man- 
nered habit of the occupants of stalls and boxes rising to 
leave before the fall of the curtain—a practice no less insult - 
ing to the actors than annoying to the better-behaved portion 
the auditors. second is the wearisome encore- 
system. M4, 4 do not our imitate the direc- 
tors of ‘‘ The King’s Theatre in the Haymarket,” who, in the 
year 1714, wound up their ay with the following an- 
nouncement: “ Whereas, by the trequent calling for the 
songs over again, the ras have been too tedious ; there- 
the singers are forbid to sing any song above once; and 
"tis ed nobody will call for em, or take it il) when not 
obeyed ! 


. lo 

many a laboured scene of the warmest humour, and the most 

, have I seen the best actors d \ 

= buzzing uitoes have been fluttering round 
r 


and ears.” The custom, however, was only 

, not killed. An advertisement of the of 
The brew at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1717 runs 
thus: “ 





TEMPERAMENTS. 


It was the ancients who first established the simple 
classification of men according to their physical organization, 
and with the happy sagacity, for which they are justly con- 
even in audience 's| sidered eminent, invented the doctrine of temperaments—a 
oa Juliet lay in her tomb surrounded by doctrine, in itself neither uninteresting nor unimportant, of 
of bi fashionably-dressed people, though such solecisms | high moment to the physician in the treatment of disease, and 
were only permitted upon benefit-nights and special occa-} not without its advantages to any one who cares for his 
health—a doctrine which may well hold a conspicuous place 
—— science, as a fit object for liberal curiosity, 

as 


ti 


belonging im general to the history and knowledge oi | resul 


bition. They are naturally affectionate, yet fickle in their 
friendships: prompt to act, yet uncertain of purpose. They 
excel in labours which demand a most earnest but short ap- 
lication, They conquer ata blow, or abandon the game. 
hey gain their point by a coup de main, never by a tedious 
siege. They are easily excited, but as easily calmed ; they 
take fire at a word, but are as ready to forgive. Love is their 
ruling passion ; but it is a frolic love, to which there are as 
many cynosures as stars. It is Rinaldo in the chains, which 
he will soon break to submit to new ones. Nature has given 
them the love of enjoyment and blessed them with the gift of 
cheerfulness. This temperament is to the rest what youth is 
to the other periods of life, what spring is to the succeeding 
seasons: the time of freshness and of flowers, of elastic hope 
and unsated desire. I: the mythology of the ancients, among 
whom generally. character was more distinctly marked, and 
stood forth in bolder relief, numerous illustrations may be 
found. We look upon Paris, Leander, Endymion, Alcibiades, 
Mark Antony, the Due de Richeliev, Marat, not to mention 
many others, as types of this sanguincous temperament. 
Where such men are distinguished for bi } and 
purity, they comprise within themselves all that there is of 
lovely and amiabie in human nature. These are they, of whom 
the poets praise the destiny which takes¢hem early from the 
world. These are the favourites of Heaven, who, if they grow 
old, at least * fill up one monument with goodness itself.” 

With regard to the preservation of health, we sum up every 
precept for the sanguineous man in this one: avoid excess. 
He should take much active, but not violent, exercise. Every- 
thing must be done in moderation. Nature bas made him 
prone to indulgence, but has made indulgence doubly danger- 
ous for his constitution and his, morais. 

The athletic temperament in some respects the 
external appearance of the sanguineous, but it rises to a 
colossal stature, and is possessed of extraordinary strength. 
It implies an excess of muscular force over the sensitive. The 
athletic man is of an inactive spirit; but let us not be mis- 
understood in such an unseemly paradoxical assertion. He 
never attains to elevated purposes or a fixed character ; he 
has no acuteness, no insight in‘o human motives, no gift of 
eloquence or poetry. He can be made an instrument in the 
hands of others, bat never of himselt conceives vast enter- 
prises, The sanguineous ‘man may often become athletic by 
a course of exercise fitted to give the greatest development to 
the physical powers. The mythology of the ancients furnishes 
examples of this class—in the whole race of the Titans, who 
thought in their folly that they could scale Heaven, because 
their strong arms could rend mountains from their bases. But 
the best example among the demigods is Hercules. The 
brawny hero, who was perpetually cozened by Eurystheus, 
was compelled to execute the most frightful labours, turned 
rivers from their courses, withdrew the dead from the world 
of shades, and struck terror into the powers of-Orcus ; and 
yet was the slave of his appetites and the dupe of his mistress 
—shows us an example of this excess of force, and its con- 
comitant mental imbecility. History names nu one of this 
class among the benefactors of mankind. Had we tbe annals 
of the amphbitheatres of old, we could know what giant son 
of the human race had won the bighest hovours tor feats of 
strength. In the unsettled period of the Roman Empire there 
are not wanting instances of men who gained the diadem of 
being the strongest of those who joined in the scramble, or 
won the bearts of barbarian legions, by excelling in the bar- 
barian virtue of mere physical force. There is really less of 
lite, of the true vital priaciple, in this temperament, than in 

any other. ‘Those who possess it never acquire emi- 
nent intellectual distinction, and are ignorant of the refined 
sensations of a mora) nature. Heaven has conferred on them 
& majestic frame, but doomed them to perpetual mediocrity. 

We turn now to the consideration of aclass of men to whom 
the destinies of the world are and have been generally com- 
mitted ; who rule in the Cabinet and on ‘Change ; who control 
public business, and guide the deliberations of senates, and 
who unite in the highest degree sound judgment witn untiring 
energy. Like the sanguineous class, they possess quickness 
of perception and rapidity of thought; but they have the 
power of confining their attention to a single object. They 
are patient and inflexible in their purposes, and, however re- 
mote may be the object of their desires, they labour with un- 
wearied voil even for a remote and apparently uncertain end. 
Their strongest passion is ambition ; all the other emotions 
yield to it; even love vainly struggles against jt; and if they 
sometimes give way to beauty, they in their pleasures resembie 
the Scythians, who at their feasts used to strike the cords of 
their bows, to remind themselves of danger. The men of 
whom we sare speaking are urged by tant resth to 
constant action. An habitual sentiment of disquietude allows 
them po peace but in the tumult of business; the hours of 
crowded life are the only ones they value; the narrow road 
of emulation the only one in which they travel. At their 
birth all the gods came to offer gifts, and the graces alone re- 
mained away. There are other men, not absolutely dail, yet 
not of lively sensibility ; their thoughts are exact, but neither 

profound. Their ideas comesfardily, but 
with precision. a quiet and in-tisposed to anger, and 
generally in every pursue an even course. They are 
tond of repose, and would, if left to themselves, sleep away a 
large part of their lives. 

The ic man (for so we will call this fresh class) is 
tranquil in all his atfections—he is never troubled with des- 
perate love. He cultivates, or rather seems naturally to pos- 
sess, the virtues of prudence and discretion. His conduct is 
free from excesses ; and his vices and virtues are, so to speak, 
stamped with mediocrity. He easily acquires esteem, but 
never excites admiration. Though unfit for acting in sudden 
pa he succeeds perfectly well in labours which 

y require patience—where gradual edvancement is the 
tof moderate but continued efforts. The British Minis- 
ters of greatest note, from Burleigh to Canning, were of the 











sar those palmy days of the drama, when angry| The temperament which, in ils external appearance, claims | diows temperament. But if we must give a name as 
were actors sword in band. | the highest degree of physical beauty is the sanguineous. Its} an example, we should take the pbilapiphes and bimosion 
When this first arose, we cannot say ; it was not in| forms are moulded by nature to perfect ag ee Hume, More illustrations may be iound among the Dutch, 
vogue at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre before 1721, when | vested with a complexion of the clearest lustre. The bands | who are nationally of this class. 
a after a covflict with the members of the} of the artist have embodied its outlines im the majestically} Turn we now to the melancholic man, who unites an habi- 
company U Se Ne ae graceful Apollo Belvidere. Its shape is “ the dream of love.” | tual distrust of himself and weak decision in common affairs 
foraiture the r of the bouse ; and to pre-| A mild clear eye promptly reveals the emotions of the | with obsunate ce in matters on which he is cecided, 
vent the recurrence of another riot, George I. ordered a guard | heart; the veins swell with copious and healthful streams ;| and undaunted perseverance in pureuing one object. When 
to attend that theatre as well as the others. Stories are not} and the check is quick to mantle with the crimson current, | he has no strong motive to fix him, wavering exposes him to 
te ane teed Ge cee of the stage being carried away | The breath of life is inhaled freely, the chest is high and ex-| the reproach of pusillanimity. Beauty has a power, in- 
by the force of acting, and oat He af meee panded, the puise is active but gentle, the hair ligt, the skin | conceivable and mysterious, over him. Yet, while he yields 
immobility. There isa tradition of an unlucky lo} soft and moist, the face unciouded, aad, in short, the whole | o the temporary influence and dominion of any one who is 
ane Sat be omens, wpedays Sassen > anes quiet organization is characterized by the vigour and facility of its | lovely, he is slow to form an attachment, anv if his affections 
by while Desdemona was m ; and a perfor-| functions. The moral character of thuse who belong to this} are once engaged, his love bears the seal of eternity. He is 
mance of the tragedy of the Earl of Kiser, when Lady Not-| temperament is equally pleasing. They are amiable com- | si in bis friendships; slow to forgive an injury, the 
tingbam denied having received ebay om or gheecegpeer mer pauions, everywhere welcome, and requiting the kindness] recollection of which remains almost indelibly imprinied on 
pepe? XE Ba his post, seized |shown to them by gentleness of temper. They are distin-| his memory. Imagination is at all times the strongest faculty 
the representative of the treacherous and exclaimed to| guished for playfuiness of fancy and ready wit. Of a happy} of his mind—it creates a world ior him, all unlike the rea! 
the astonished stage-queen: “It’s felse; she has it in her unsuspecting mien, a contented humour, a disposi-j one. In the age which the jologists are to pre- 
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a mixture of the elements is to form a healthful body, the 
dwelling and instrument of a healthful mind. There will then 
be no more atrabilious frenzy, no more of athletic dulness ; 
the phlegmatic are tc exchange their inertness for the livelier 
exercise of their bodies and the cheering efforts of imagina- 
tion, and the sanguineous to be metamorphosed from frivolity 
to fixedness, from inattention and indecisions to steadfastness 
of character and firmness of principle. 

Cincicelipcncilents 


THE HISTORY OF HYDE PARK. 


Notwithstanding all claims and reclamations, it does not 
seem probable that the question of the property of Hyde 
Park will come before the courts of law. The three eminent 
counsel who gave an opinion favourable to the absolute rights 
of the Crown are still the authorities on one side, and the mob 
which pulled down the rails the authority on the other. 
Prima facie, nothing can be clearer than the rights of the 
Crown. The Acts of Parliament which ordered the sale of 
the Crown lands after the execution of Charles I. excepted 
Hyde Park from its provisions, and it became the subject of a 
special resolution of the 1st of December, 1652, “ That Hyde 
Park be sold for ready money.” The park at that time con- 
tained about 621 acres, and the sale realized £17,068 2s. 8d. 
The purchasers of the three lots were Richard Wilson, 
John Lacy, and Anthony Deane; but we know no record 
of the mode of resumption of the estate by the Crown 
after the , hor are we aware whether any 
portion of the “ready money” paid was recovered b 
the respectable merchants who made the investment. The 
transaction, indeed, was so entirely ignored that it was 
assumed that the 2arl of Holland would, if he had beer 
living, have been in full n of his rights as Ranger, 
and that the reversion to Earl of Newport, which he had 
obtained from,Charles L.,would bave been valid but for a deed 
of surrender executed in 1660. These claims, therefore, 
having expired, the King appointed his brother, the Duke of 
Glocester, to the office and its emoluments. Prince Henry 
held it only two months, and after his death it was granted 
to James lton, one of the Grooms of the Bed-chamber, 
whose name survives in Hamilton Place. These and other 


Protectorate by the then proprietors, and it is uncertain what 
compensation or tenant-right they obtained for the outlay. 
At that time the park was open ground with the exception 
of such fences as were put up for the purposes of pasturage ; 


but in 1664 the Surveyor-General observes in a report that 
“the King was very earnest with him for walling Hyde Park, 
as well for the honour of his and great city as for his 


own disport and recreation.” Ten years after a po! of it was 
so well fenced in as to be replenished with deer. In 1642 a large 
fort, with four bastions, had been erected at Hyde-Park-cor- 
ner, and another to the south, called Oliver’s Mount, the me- 
mory of which remains in Mount Street. This latter work was 
pular enthusiasm, the ladies of rank not only en- 
couraging the men, but carrying the materials with their own 
hands. In a note by Nash to the second canto of the second 
of Hudibras Lady Middlesex, Lady Foster, Lady Anne 
aller, and others were celebrated for their patriotic exer- 
tome 90 Sutaep <iieuiase In: Wile anes wo J 
period the formances yde-par! ve been o 
a mimetic aaee’ ie Evelyn's Diary of the 11th of April 
1653, we read,—* I went to take the aire in Hide Park, when 
every coach was made to pay a shilling, and horse sixpence, 
by the sordid fellow who had 
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nection of Europe with South America, Egypt and India by 
steam, made it practicable for European capital, applied by 
European enterprize, to adopt and rapidly to carry out the 
alternative policy of stimulating new sources of cotton sup- 
ply instead of seeking, at the peril of war, to liberate and 
keep up the sources already extant in the Southern States. 

° ial pb of the times has been more 
striking than the result of this determination of Kuro; 
effort towards the countries we have named. In the four 
years intervening between 1861 and 1865, we have seen the 
cotton export of India raised almost to an equality in 
amount with the cotton export of the Southern States be- 
fore the war; the cotton export of Egypt more than trebled ; 
and the cotton export of Brazil advancing towards a rivalry 
with the previous grand staple of that Empire, the export of 
coffee. 

The Indian cotton trade, the most important by far of these, 
and the one from which, when the results of the first twelve- 
month of English activity in this direction became known, 
e cial thinkers anticipated the most dangerous perma- 
nent rivalry with the cotton trade of the South, was expanded 
during the four years 1861-65, with more of speculative reck- 
lessness than of scientific care. Upon. the collapse of the 
Southern Confederacy the Indian trade accordingly received 
a shock which overthrew many of the leading houses im 
India; and the opinion has been a good deal promulgated 
in this country that the reappearance of the Southern States 
in the supply of the world would soon be followed by a per- 
manent contraction, rather than by a more healthy putting 
forth of the Indian supplies. 

This opinion, however, the events of the past year have by 
no means confirmed. The best accounts which we now have 
from India of the condition and prospects of the cotton cul- 
ture in that country agree in representing it as more likely 
to benefit by than to take harm from the return of peace. 
One of the shrewdest of English manufacturers once de- 
clared, before a committee of the House of Commons, that 
“no improvements are ever made in manufactures, except 
on barely livingprofits.” The same law is operating alread 
on the cotton culture of India. The extravagantly hig 
prices obtained in Europe during the American war, led 
the Bombay exporters and the English importers, as well 
as the cultivators and packers in India to be indifferent and 
careless about the staple, and the condition of their crops. 
Now that the Southern States reappear in the market, with- 
out having as yet shown themselves able to reach the supply 
which they sent forward before the war, the Indian growers 
and merchants have been aroused to elevate the quality of 
their export. Before the war, Surrat cottons were utterly 
neglected in the European markets, save as a stop-gap at 
accidental junctures. Now, the good qualities of Dhollera 
and Bherar cotton continue to their place in the Lan- 
cashire quotations, and rule proportionately higher in relatiun 
to the best quality of American and Egyptian cotton than 
before the civil war. 

India, therefore, must henceforth be considered as a perma- 








in the cotton supply of the world.— Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 
——_>—_——_ 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH. 
“ OFFICIAL STATEMENT.” 
To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir,—As it would appear from the large number of in- 
quiries addressed to this office that a very ge misunder- 
standing exists in the public mind as to the share capital, di- 
vision of profits, and other arrangements of the Atlantic Te- 
legraph Company, I have been instructed by the Board to 
ask of you the favour to allow me to lay before your readers 
an official resuIne of the facts. 

The capital of the Atlantic Telegraph Company is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Original capital stock raised in 1856-57............... £462,860 
This stock will be if the cable of 1865 be 
raised and repaired, by the amount of profit in 
that case payable to the Telegraph Construction 
and ¥ 





tion of Mr. Hamilton.the Ranger,to a oe Lord Steward tenance Company—viz. ...............4.. 137,140 
scobaines either de tee . his a a er Making the entire ordinary stock.......... £600,000 
the produce of the trees he is authorized to plaut in 55 acres | 2. The 8 per cent. Preferential Stock.................... 660,000 

the north-west corner of the park on the Uxbridge-road. | 3. Debencures, at 5 per cent, ..............--eeeee eee eee 100,000 
Rag Br nn BE ht pate ope png Total subscribed capital.................4. £1,300,000 
portent character. In an old plan of the park, a few| The above capital had covered ——_ up to the failure 
yards from the present Marble Arch is the place of| Of last year’s cavie, and the Atlantic Telegraph Company had 


adetenantinernema ‘ 
THE LATE WAR AND OUR COTTON SUPPLY. 
With the blockade of the Southern ports Europe 

herself 

ern supplies of cotton during a more or less 


riod ell as the probability of anent catting-off of 
, a8 well as of a perm 
the cotton culture in these . But for the invention of 


arranged for providing the funds necessary for resuming 


powers. An adverse legal opinion shaving, however, been 
obtained by third parties, the directors withdrew the proposal 
for the 12 per cent. stock, and returned the money to the 
as oy ae 

‘The time had then gone by for making application to Par- 
liament for the n powers during the present Session. 
It was therefore decided that for the of aiding in 
the immediate completion of this un ing an entirely 
distinct company should be formed, and endued with such 
eee as would induce ay blic to subscribe to it. bo 
An yY was, accordingly, 
brought with 4 capital of £600, , all of which has hecs 
taken up. The effect of the ——— entered into between 
it and the Auantic Telegraph Company is that the former up- 
dertook the construction for the latter company of 4 new cable, 
and for its submersion between Ireland and Newfoundland 
during the present summer, and for the of suitable 
measures for raising and completing the cable of last 


year. 

The Anglo-American Company also engage to work both 
cables, or either, as the case may be,as the agents and on 
behalt of the Atlantic Telegraph Company during the con- 
tinuance of the agreement, and the agreement further pro- 
vides that in consideration of these services an annual pay- 
ment of £125,000 shall be made by the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company to the Anglo-American Company out of the earn- 
ings irom the working of the cables, the being 
that the Tele- 


receipts in each year from all the 

graph Company’s lines are, after paging, expenees of repaits, 

it, working and directors, and interest (not exceed- 

ing £5,000 per annum) on the debentures of the Aulantic Tele- 
Company to be appropriated thas : 








nent, progressive and formidable rival of the Southern States | dg 


the work by an issue of new J2 per cent. first preference | the 
shares, which they were advised was entirely within their | the 
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payments in any one year is to be carried forward to ano- 
ther year. 

The right is reserved to the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
of terminating the agreement on or before the Ist of J anuary, 
1869 (on giving three months’ notice to that effect), b pay- 
ment to the Sag Americas Company of the sum of 21 200,- 
000, being double the amount of its capital. If, however, the 
Aulantic Telegraph Company exercise this option, the Anglo- 
American Company will have the right to take payment of 
the £1,200,000, one-half in cash, and one-half in ordinary At- 
lantic Telegraph shares at par, instead of the whule amount 
in cash. In the event of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
exercising the right of redemption by ay baer of the aboye- 
named sum of £1,200,000, the Anglo-American Company 
will be forthwith dissolved, and the funds distributed among 
the shareholdexs. 

In addition to the privileges accorded by the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company have agreed to contribute £25,000 per 
annum to the Anglo-American Company out of their share of 
the receipts for through m between Ireland and 
America. This subsidy will terminate upon the payment by 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company of the £1,200,000 above 
mentioned, or upon both cables ceasing after the 31st of De- 
cember, 1866, to be in working order for 12 successive months. 
Thus the shareholders in the Anglo-American Company will 
be entitled to £125,000 a year out of the earnings of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company’s lines, and £25,000 a year out of 
those of the Newfoundland Company for through business, to- 

ther with £150,000 a year upon a capital of £600,000, mak- 
ng 25 per cent. per annum. 

It has been stated that the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany are about to lay down a new cable between Cape Bay 
and Cape Breton, the 70 miles forming at present the only 
break in the telegraph connexion between London and New 
York. This is a misapprehension of the fact. The entire 
line from the Atlantic Cable at Hearts Content to Port Hood, 
in Nova Scotia, is the property of the New York New Found- 
land and London Telegraph Company, a New York Associa- 
tion, from which the Atlantic Telegraph Company purchased 
the exclusive right of landing cables in Newfoundland and 
elsewhere, and who are, bound by agreement with this com- 
pany to keep their lines \o order for the service of transatian- 
tic business. The Auantic Telegraph Company have repeat- 
edly notified to that company the great desirability of the re- 
storation of the lines which have for a lengthened period 
continued in bad condition. 

The Newfoundland pam ag d were, however, unfortunately 
unable to recover and repair their broken cable, and, there- 
fore, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, their vice-chairman, during his re- 
cent visit to this country, gave an order for a new one to the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, which 
was completed, and in order to save expense was sent to sea 
at the same time as and in one of the ships belonging to the 
present Atlantic expedition. There is every probability that 
this entire line of communication wili be complete in a few 











ys. 
As regards the graduated scale of first, second, and third 
class messages, the idea of which has been started, it must be 
stated that neither the general law of this country or of the 
United States, nor the special Act of Parliainent of the Atlan- 
ray pe ap wided ital thee that all Setaes 
ment, as it messa; 
must be transmitted T Rboat favour or preference in the othe 
in which they are received. 
G. SAWARD, pte of ‘General Superintend 
" » an perintendent. 
12 St, Helen's-place, London, Aug. 10, 1866. 





“GAMBLERS” IN HIGH PLACES. 
A Picture of City Politics. 


* * We bave deemed this subject worthy of special notice 
just now because the gambling fraternity, or “sporting gentle- 
men,” as they are sometimes called, have become a power in 
the country, and in New York especially. They have got in- 
to the ture of the State and exercise a powerful influ- 
ence there. One of them has declared himself a candidate to 
represent a district of our cityin Co . We hear of others 
aspiring to the same honour, and we ehould not be surprised 
to see before ne eee of the districts, or the whole city, 
represented by t “ professional gentlemen.” This may 
look like a startling assertion to the mass of the respectable 
citizens of New York, to our 


e “sporting fraternity,” and frequently 
same individuals. - 

Disraeli, in his “Coningsby,” makes it 
influence of money, 


which 
But it is not only through the power of their money that 
the exercise 80 much influence. T! ono way oun 
ning men of the world—are bold and unscru and have 
ed BR Se pe 
victims at the faro table. They are men of leisure, dress 
tichly and fashionably, and affectjthe manners of gent 


lemen. 
The upper class them (for there are of class 
in this as in other bodies of the community) take pride 





i in the American Company £125,000 
per annum. in g £72,000 per annum (repre- 
senting 8 per cent. on the Atlantic Company’s pre- 
terence and 4 cent. on their stock) to the 
Atlantic Telegraph y ; and third, the entire balance 
of each year’s receipts is w be divided between the Anglo- 
American Company and the Atlantic T Wage om | 

-|in equal shares; but no deficiency in respect of the ann’ 


eape- 
cially in calling themselves gentlemen endeavouring to 
tepuaren cack They succeed, too, in impressing their vic- 
tims and superficial people with the idea that they are gentle 
men, but if any one searches them closely the vulgarity and 
rascality of their nature will appear. The fine clothing, ele- 
gant mustaches, diamond rings, and affected politeness of 
manner cannot disguise their real nature to a keen observer. 
ical, en the low ead ie wean 

cases, 
Unoduceted tgee. Soak of them have the most elegant 
bouses or phe bape met ny tty Oe 
They set the most luxurious tables, the finest wines, 
liquors and free of cost, to entrap customers. This is 
a very js 8 grees meer tlemén at the 
large hotels who are fond of good living, ice they cannot 
get a decent table where they board, naturally go where they 
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can find one. This,as every one must be aware, leads to 
gambling. They drive the finest teams and ride the best 
horses on Fifth Avenue and in the Park; and this dezzles 
the simple. They have a large class of elegantly dressed fe- 
male associates through whom half the modistes of the city 
are supported. At all times of the day and night, except to- 
wards midnight and up to early morning, when they are doing 
business at the faro, card and roulette tables, these elegantly 
dressed but sinister looking gamblers may be seen crowding 
the of our first hotels aud staring at ladies from the cor- 
ners of streets. Fitth avenue and Broad way are the principal 
laces of rendezvous for the upper ten gamblers; but the 
ower sort, if there be any lower among such rascals, may be 
seen in almost all parts of the city. ’ 

Such is the dangerous and new phase of society in the 
metropolis. We say new phase, because it has received an 
extraordinary development within the last few years. Al- 
though there were previously gamblers and gambling honses 
io abundance in New York, néver before did this mon- 
strous evil raise its head with so much audacity—never be- 
fore did these gamblers aspire to represent this great me- 
tropolis in the halls of Congress. It remains to be seen 
whetber the mass of our respectable citizens will suffer 
themselves to be sold to such a class of men by trading 
politicians and corrupt political societies.—N. Y. Herald, 

——__ >—___- 


HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN CHINA. 


The frightful mortality among the Troops in China during 
the last year is a fact which, whether we are compassionate 
or only curious and disposed to inquiry, must interest us. 
Ont of the 2d Battalion 9th Regiment,85 men bave died and 
115 been invalided. Out of the 24 Battalion 11th Regiment, 
94 men have died and 164 been invalided. The case of the 
99th Regiment is another and an earlier case. This regiment, 
in consequence of a riot with the Malays, was ordered away 
in September, 1864, by Colonel! Moody, the Commandant, 
from Hong Kong, and sent to Kowloon to occupy the buts 
there. The regiment was bealthy when it lett, but in three 
months the hospital figures rose from 30 to 160, aud the fever 
cases from 8 to 81. This result was foreseen, and the officer 
in command of the regiment, the principal medical officer, 
and the surgeon of the regiment protested against the re- 
moval. The unhcalthiness of Kowloon as a station was, in- 
deed, well known. Itis a new station, and the cuttings and 
excavations of the earth preparatory to its occupation had 
produced morbid exhalations. 

It is with the first two cases, however, and especially witb 
that of the 24 Battalion 11th Regiment, that the Report of 
the Select Commitiee, which we publish elsewhere, princi- 
pally deals. This Report ie, as Reports on Military subjects 
are apt to be, a confused stream of cates, figures, regiments, 
battalions, bits of despatches, and bits of answers to de- 
spatches, The main question, however, with which it deals 
18 one Which may be stated very sbortly as being whether a 
European battalion consisting o! 716 men ought to bave been 
sent to Hong Kong, and ought to bave been kept there, when 
there was no accommodation for it, when toe barracks were 
utterly inadequate to receive such an addition to the garrison, 
and when, therefore, the only alternative was to transfer the 
European soldier either to the wretched huts and foul air of 
Kowloon or to hastily gut-up buildings elsewhere, entirely 
devoid of the most necessary comforts and conveniences. 
“ The ventilation was bad ; they bad to make ventilation after 
the occupation ; the men bad to go down, in a hot sun, up- 
wards ol a quarter of a mile to spewer the calls of nature. 
There were no places for cooking ; they bad to cook in the 
open air in the rear of the barracks, where there was a spring 
of brackish water, which they had to drink; in fact, it was 
misery iteelf. The oply means of getting into the upper sto 
of the godown was by bamboo ladders. To these hired build- 
ings there were no verandahs, uo recreation nor day rooms.” 
This is Colonel Jenner’s account. To supplement this mi- 
serable accommodation, the hospita! ship Hercules was 
brought into requisition, but she was soon reported by a 
Naval Board “ to be no longer a safe habitation,” and Admi- 
ral King wrote to the Commandant to remove the troops from 
her. Another three-decker was asked for from the Admiral- 
ty, but none was to be bad; and the only two-deckers avail- 
able “ would require an expenditure of from £13,000 to 
£14,000,” to which it was added that even after is costl 
refitting “they were liable to be unroofed by a typhoon.” The 
result of this total inadequacy of room and comforts was visi- 
ble very soon. In one month fever and ague were rife in the 
“ godowns” of Hong Kong, as well as in the “ mat buts” of 
Kowloon. The hospital room was, it need hardly be added, 
totally insufficient for the numbers crowded into the wards. 
The hospital at Hong Kong, which had only cubic feet of air 
for 84, was made to hold 195 patients. 
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European News. 

The war in Europe bas actually become an occurrence of 
the past. A treaty of peace is said to have been signed, be- 
tween Austria, Prussia, Italy and Bavaria, which puts an end 
to hostilities for the present. According to the Atlantic Cable, 
Austria has ceded Venetia directly to Italy, has paid ber war 
indemnity to Prussia, and has granted to the old Kingdom of 
Hungary a new Constitution, with a responsible ministry. 
This is telling ina few words the losses of Austria by the 
war, but it would require more space to convey a correct 
idea of what her great rival Prussia has gained, by the help 
of her new “needle gun.” That she has in one short month 
advanced to the rank of a first class European power is cer- 
tain; that her gain in population has been more than seven 
millions, placing the nation filth in point of population, in the 
great Kuropean family, is also an established fact. But how 
long this early peace is to last is the remaining open question, 
and one which happily we age not called upon to decide. 
It is furthermore said that the great Northern power, Russia, 


approves of all these changes upon her border. Whether as 
much can be said for France, we doubt; yet for the present, 
Napoleon has thought it advisable to acquiesce. 

It is gratifying t notice that the first act of Italy in her 
newly acquired province, is to declare that “ all citizens are 
equal before the law, whatever religious opinions they may 
profess, and that they likewise enjoy all civil and political 
rights.” This, coupled with the new Constitation for Hun- 
gary, indicates a gain rather than a Joss by the changes, for 
constitutional freedom in Europe. It is announced that the 
natives of the Island of Candia have asserted their in- 
dependence of Turkey, and that great excitement prevails 
at Constantinople. It is also stated by Telegraph via 
Ceyloa that “a civil war bas broken out in Japan.” We have 
further the speculations of a newspaper correspondent at Paris, 
upon the probable course of the Emperor on the Mexican 
question, to the effect that the French troops will not be 
withdrawn according to the understanding with the U. 8. 
Government. We regard all this, however, as mere specu- 
lation, and look upon the new would-be empire as doomed. 

From England it is stated that additional troops are being 
sent out to Canada. This is quite unnecessary, if affairs there 
are but rightly managed. There is but little to fear, from 
without, and if the people are true to themselves nothing 
from within. However, British troops can live cheaply and 
healthily in Canada. Let them come. 





The Governmental Tour. 

The progress of the President of the United States —accom- 
panied by his chief advisers—from Washington, through Bal- 
timore, and Philadelphia, to New York; and thence to the 
monumental inauguration at Chicago, has be€p the principal 
theme for the daily press since our last issue. The reception 
and banquet in this city was extremely noncommittal, politi- 
cally, in so far as the Committee of Citizens were concerned, 
each leading member of it taking particular pains to explain, 
privately, that the reception would not be considered in any 
sense political, but rather one to the President as executive 
head of the nation. But Mr. Johnson was not as guarded, 
and made a decidedly political speech at Delmonico’s. That 
the Piesident, and the chief heads of department, can leave 
the capital for a week or two at a time, certaircly indicates a 
more peaceable state of things at Washington than existed 
there during the four years of Mr. Lincoln’s eventful adminis- 
tration. Yet, the ten-days’-old announcement that “ the in- 
surrection is at an end,” is bardly in keeping with Mr. Jobn- 
son’s after-dinner assertion that “at this particular crisis and 
period in our country’s history, he finds the union of these 
States in peril,” and although be does not acknowledge that 
the South has been out of the Union at all, he asserts that he 
“does not want them (the Southerners) to come back into this 
union a degraded and debased people” but rather “ wants 
them when they come back, to become an honoured portion of the 
American people,” in which seutiment all moderate men will 
agree. While, however, Mr. Johnson wishes it to be understood 
that ke “did not come bere to apologize for persons who bave 
tried to destroy the Government,” he does not fail to remind 
New York capitalists that the war has destroyed $3,000,000,- 
000 worth of slave property and at the same time has created 
a national debt of a like amount—whicb, by-the-bye, he inti- 
mates may yet reach $4,000,000,000 when the accounts are all 
audited—and that this debt is largely held by them, and can 
only “‘ be sustained by the continuity and perpetuity and com- 
plete union of the States.” He furthermore adds that in a certain 


Y | contingency the holders of these securities “ will reap a more 


bitter reward than the Southern brethren have reaped in put- 
ting their capital into slaves,” to which Mr. Seward responda, 
“A rg tum ad h ‘ ~ 

This is rather plain speaking for the head of a nation owing 
so Jarge an amount, and would indicate extreme party tactics, 
which may yet be carried so far as to affect the public credit 
of the country. These informal after dinner speeches frequent- 
ly serve to enlighten the closeobeerver more than the formal 
declarations of « chief magistrate, although it must be admit- 
ted that His Excellency mounted his high heeled boots, at 
least, when he went on to state that “from the position of the 
lowest Alderman in the City to President ofthe U. 8.” he had 
himself filled every office in the Country;” and that now, 
“ Slander—that foul whelp of sin—may subsidize ; a mercenary 
press may traduce.and villify, mendacious and uuprincipled 
writers may write and talk, but all of them cannot drive me 
from my purpose.” ’ 

At the conclusion of this Presidential speech, Mayor Hoff- 
man quietly, yet very appropriately, reminded the assembly 
that “less than two years ago the people of this city, en 
masse, thronged the streets and bowed their heads in griet as 
the honoured remains of Abraham Lincoln passed through our 
streets on their way to their last restivg-place in Illinois. 
To-day the same great people, with loud applause and great 
acclamation, have greeted his constitutional successor as he 
passed on his way to the same great State to attend the cere- 





.| monies of the laying of the corner-stone of Mr. Lincoln’s great 


rival, Stephen A. Douglas.” 

These few remarks were not inaptly put in, just to remind 
the President of his present mission and also that he had an 
honoured predecessor, whose great popularity chiefly arose 
from his entire se/f-abnegation. Abrabam Lincoln, although a 
rough diamond, has certainly found a place among the great 
men of the world, and will live as long as the history of this 
country lives. Afier carefully perusing the Presidential 
speech we cannot but agree with the wisdom of the original 
programme, as set forth by Mr. Seward, namely, that the 





speaking throughout the tour should have been left to “the 


two orators, General Grant of the Army, and Admiral Farra- 
gut of the Navy,” and give as a specimen of their style, the 
entire speech of the former, which is reported as follows: 
“Gentlemen : All I can say is, if the President and his cabinet 
had kept their resolution, made in secret session, to leave the 
Admiral and myself to do all the talking, we would have let 
you off, to go to an early bed.” 

We imagine that these men of few words, but great deeds, 
will wear best with this practical American people. Still 
we would acknowledge the truth of President Johnson's 
statement when, apparently in a reflective mood, he says— 
“ You know how politicians will talk ; and if you people will 
get right, don’t trouble yourselves about the politicians, for 
when the people get right the politicians are very accom- 
modating.” 

But to come to the more serious side of the question. Mr. 








for mouths past, namely, that “there is an open issue” be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative department of the Go- 
vernment, and we imagine that the breach will be made no 
less by these off-hand speeches of the President. If one thing 
more than another is now wanted in the government of these 
partially re-United States it is tne manifestation of a conci- 
liatory, yet not partisan spirit. Men of strong unbending 
wills are required, and are very useful in war, but are not so 
serviceable in time of peace. Firmness is indeed requisite, 
but in showing firmness a partisan spirit need not be evinced. 
The moment this appears too strongly the influence of a Chief 
Magistrate is gone. It would not be a difficult matter to bring 
on another war in this country, particularly as the old 
wounds are not by any means healed; but should one be 
brought on, it will not in our opinion be as the last has proved | 
simply @ war for emancipation, but rather one of extermina- 
tiop. We speak only as sincere friends and well wishers of 
both sections of this kindred nation, and while we adhere to 
many of the views expressed by the President, we dissent, 
for the good of all, from his more extreme vituperations, and 
self-willed acts. A defiant spirit will do no good but much 
harm, when manifested by either party, immediately at the 
close of a bloody war. While our sympathies are with a 
courageous, valorous, and spirited people, we shall speak 
plainly whenever we believe either they or their leaders err in 
judgment. —- 
British North America. 

When the Atlantic Telegrapb, not long since, announced 
that “the plans for the Confederation of the British Provin- 
ces have been definitely arranged by the Government,” and 
that “the terms of the loan from the Government for the 
building of the International Railroad have been settled,” 
we paid little attention to the announcement, presuming only 
that the Delegates from the maritime Provinces had simply 
acquiesced in the Intercolonial Railway guarantee proposi- 
tion of 1862, and—as they were bound to do after they had 
accepted confederation—expressed a willingness to abide by 
the understanding entered into with Canada, relative to the 
early construction of this important highway, which must 
unite all the Provinces in commerce and intercourse. Such 
has proved to be the fact, and the 7imes of the 15th instant re- 
hearses exactly the old understanding, and adds that “ certain 
securities are to be hypothecated ia return for the supplemen- 
tary Imperial guarantee, which is calculated to enable the 
Colonies to berrow at about 4 per cent.” This relates no 
doubt to the “ sinking-fund” understanding, with the Colo- 
nies, on the strength of which the home Government was to 
issue ‘‘ Exchequer bills,” or other direct British Government 
securities to enable the Provinces to raise the necessary funds 
at the very lowest rate of interest. 

The Colonial Delegates at tnat time asked the privilege of 
investing their accumulated “ sinking fund’ in Colonial se- 
curities, beariog a higher rate of interest than consols, which 
was first suggested as the proper investment. The Duke of 
Newcastle even granted this privilege,in order to facilitate 
the enterprise, and produce barmony among the various Dele- 
gates from the provinces—some of whom appeared to take 
exception wherever opportunity offered. The same parties 
afterwards actually repcdiated the contract entered into in 
London, and allowed this valued enterprise to go by the board, 
and, as the sequel has shown, deferred the construction of 
the road for five years more. Now we fear that the Cana- 
dian Delegates are again disappointing their maritime 
friends by not reaching London as agreed upon, to meet 
the Eastern Delegates, but are rather opening up new 
and complicating questions at home, such as the Tariff and 
Currency changes now proposed which not only endangers 
Confederation by delay, and inattention at the proper time, but 
actually perils the existence of the Ministry favourable to 
it. It may be that Canadian Ministers are better informed on 
this subject than their maritime friends, and that it is unneces- 
sary that they should themselves pay their promised visit to 
Westminster, but for our own part we imagine thet local, and 
minor questions are now allowed again to jeopardize this main 
scheme. The new financial plan appears to be creating 
quite a sensation in the monied centres of Canada, and we 
notice that subscriptions to the new seven per cent Debentures 
now thrown on the market by the government, are coming in 
slowly, owing, no doubt, to the present high price of money in 
London and the consequent drain from the provinces. But 
this might bave been foreseen. A temporary provision is 
all that ought to be attempted at the present unfavourable 
time. Six months will no doubt reduce the rate of interest 
in London to below 5 per cent again, when a much more ju- 
dicious arrangement can no doubt be effected than could be 





brought about at present. Let the Confederation arrangements 


Johnson openly acknowledges now what has been apparent - 
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bat be completed, the Intercolonial Road commenced, and 
Canada, or the Colonies combined, will find no difficulty in 
borrowing, on favourable terms too, all the money they want. 
But let doubt and uncertainty continue without decided action, 
andthe idle Fenians, who might otherwise be advantageously 
employed on British American highways, will continue to hold 
their “ pic-nic parties” on the border, and the hard-handed, 
but well to do Canadians, continue to be called from their 
legitimate occupations, to watch these foolish forays. This is 
a practical and progressive world we live in, and unless there 
is a more straightforward, and honest course pursued by the 
politicians of Canada in the fature than there has been in the 
past, we shall not be the oniy ones who will have lost confi- 
dence in the present leaders there,when a dissatisfaction may 
arise that they will find it difficult to control. 


The Cholera Subsiding. 

Probably no blessing which the great city of New York has 
at the present time to be thankful for, is worthy of more pro- 
found gratitude on the part of its citizens than the immunity 
from cholera enjoyed during the summer just past. When 
the certainty with which a visitation of the dreaded disease 
—graduated in severity by the fears of each individual pro- 
phesier—was foretold during the early Spring and Winter, 


intriguer. Although somewhat deficient in rapid fluency and 
elasticity, he sang with care and threw a sheen of humour over 
the interpretation which entirely won for him the sympathies of 
the audience.. The Don Basilio of Carl Formes was perfect as far 
as the acting was concerned, and his singing of “La Colonnia”’ 
won for him cordial and long continued applause. His perform- 
ance of the part cannot fail to add to his already brilliant repata- 
tion. As Almaviva Signor Tamaro did not succeed as well as his 
brother artists in the other parts. The music requires a mastery in 
the technicalities of the art that the present style of tenor writing In 
the operas now in vogue does not prepare for. Pathos, passion and 
power are now demanded and sometimes supplied at the sa- 
crifice of the polish and perfection that comes of high calture. 
And yet it is precisely the latter that Rossini’s music, in this in- 
stance, requires, which requirement Signor Tamaro is unable to 
meet. His execution was, however, less heavy than might have 
been expected, and had certainly the merit of conscientiousness. 
These merits on the part of the leading artists were very 
nearly counterbalanced on the opening night by the defi- 
ciencee of chorus and,orchestra. Especially was the latter 
execrable in the last degree; which was owing, however, it is 
said, toa “strike” among the musicians having taken place just 
previous to the commencement of the opera. Only this, or some 
other equally grave catastrophe, could excuse such butchery of 
the score, treatment which came near turning the whole 
performance into a farce, and making the entertain- 
this escape seems the more remarkable. Perhaps to this|ment rather serious than rd ied “ peng ee 
prehersion we may in a great degree owe this resul ding rep tions have, it is » been mofe tolerable in 
pS the public pleco.’ fally aroused to the ioatinet this — = i es c; ee Be ry a on ba 
nsisted . day evening, and wi follow - st,” to e. a 
anges t on he eettien ty tp Legian ot he ches ne ee} in which we have already referred. In ad- 
Metropolitan Board of Health. This body of professional and dition to his present company Mr. Draper is negotiating with a 
non-professional gentlemen have accomplished, despite the | ).4y well and favourably known in the concert room, who, if en- 
opposition of no ordinary degree and character that met them | paged, may make her debut in either English or Italian opera, 
at every step, a work of which they may well feel proud, and | she having, although an American, sung the latter in the native 
on the accomplishment of which the residents of New York | land or song. There is nepeed — eda oe first appearance 
may heartily corgratulate themselves. Had no such Board | in this city in opera will be and suce . 
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retzek’s com . 
ee ee Le ee eae the tenor, Baregit The ladies will be Mmes. Ronconi, Kellogg, 
left to fester under a mid-summer sun, the result would have Poch, and Hasck—e young singer of great promise, it is said who 
been terrible in the extreme. Not the bloodiest battle fleid mad.» her début last winter at Mr. Jerome’s private theatre. 
of the Rebellion, or Sadowa itself, would have proved a8 de-| phege with Baragli, Mazzolini, Ronconi, Antonucci and the other 
structive to human life as the disinfected mass of] favourites of last year, will make a very strong troupe. The 
decaying matter which has heretofore formed a prominent} season will commence in Brooklyn on October the 10th, and will 
feature of many New York thoroughfares. But not only bas} last till the 13th; in Philadelphia from October the 15th to the 
the aid of science been brought to our relief, we have also ex-| 27th ; in Pittsburgh from the 20th to November the 34; in Brook- 
perienced the verity of the adage that the “gods help those who | !yn from the 5th to the 8th; in Boston from the |2th to the 24th ; 
help themselves.” The cool weather which succeeded the in-| #84 in New York, at the Winter Garden, from the 26th of Novem- 
« heated ” of Jul d ntinued throughout | >& until the completion of Academy. Both Messrs. Grau and 
tensely aoe a “ m6 Grover (German opera) have, it is said, abandoned the operati 
Avgest, hes also materially aided in keopiog * bay the grin field for the coming season, thus leaving the irrepressible Maret- 
monster. There is little doubt that what might be termed zek master of the situation. Max Strakosch, however, will sus- 
more seasonable weather during the past month would have | 1.:5 the lyric drama in the provinces, probably departing on his 
materially increased the danger to which we were exposed. | mission about the middle of September. His company consists 
As it is we find a constant and gratifying decrease both in the | of Mme. Ghioni, Mdlle, Canuissa, prima donne ; Mme. Patti Stra- 
cases of, and deaths by, cholera. During the week ending on | kosch, contralto; Signor Infre, late of Maretzek’s, and Signor 
the 30th ult. there were only 39 cases and 20 deaths—a de- mone ores etiones vai cama 
crease cases deaths compared week | Co , bassi. chorus mt 
et aon terrible ee ae hestrajwill travel with the artists. Signor Sarti is the Musical 
ru Director. The engagement of other artists of note is also spoken 
scourge in the Old World—Londoa suffering to the extent of ot. 
over 1,000 deaths per week—and in the south-western!  }, ,aaition to the regular opera next season, the public will be 
cities of the Union, this result is most encouraging | ,»Je to hear much good operatic music well rendered by Mr. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis have both been severely visited, and | Bateman’s double troupe, with Mile. Parepa and other artists of 
the epidemic is reported as on the increase at Memphis and | eminence. Among them will be Signor Brignoli, who returns 
New Orleans, and to have broken out at Mobile. Thus its| from Europe with new laurels gained in England and on the Con- 
progress would seem to have been entirely in a south-wester- tinent. With all these attractions there need be no apprehension 
ly direction, leaving the northern and eastern centres of po- | Of # musical famine next winter. 
pulation almost entirely untouched. It is also noticeable that 
the cities visited have, just previous to its prevalence, had 
their “ heated terms,” although less severe than that which 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth of the country 
early in July. This fact, together with the filthy condition of 
those cities, or rather their inferiority in point of cleanliness 
to New York, will account, we think, for the progress of the 














































































































































































typic stage Irishman has been so decided that it should prove an 
example to other dramatists. We have more than enough repres. 
entatives of the natives of the Green Isle in the humbler walks of 
life, and their generosity, bravery, and natural nobility of charac- 
ter on the one hand, or their low cunning and desperate deceittul- 
ness on the other, have been depicted to satiety. But of the Irish- 
man as he lives and moves among the retined circles of his own 
and other lands we have seen far too little. And this reminds us 
of the other novelty in the way of “Hibernian drama,” (title 
dear to the writer of posters and programmes) which the sum 
mer has brought us—“ Shamus O’Brien” at Wallack’s. In this 
popular production we meet again the “ bould boy”’ of low life, 
this time involved among the plots and counter-plots of ’98. 
But there is no aim at originality in the character and none ad- 
duced. Shamus is the same ancient foe under a new face, and 
becanse that gieeful countenance is wreathed in Fenian colours, 
he meets with a hearty welcome from New York sympathizing 
audiences, Although Irishmen both, Shamus and 0’ Donnell are 
wide as the poles asunder, and the thoughtful spectator cannot 
but feel that the weight of character is deckledly in favour of the 
latter. As to popularity—never, or rarely, a test of merit— 
it will be quite impossible to predict which of these two crea- 
tions will live the longest, but there cannot be a doubt as to 
which is deserving of the longer life. If, as is reported, the au- 
thors of “ Shamus’’ contemplate another essay in the line of 
“Hibernian drama,” we would suggest that they make their 
gentleman next time an Irishman, and not an Eogtishman, or 
other nationality, as an experiment. This is their true course if 
they aim at other than the most trivial and temporary success. 
At the other theatres we have bid adieu to the Ravels, mayhap 
for longer than the usual interval, mayhap forever. The 
Worrell sisters, too, 80 long the life of Mr. Wood's cozy little 
theatre, have also sung and danced their way through a long 
spring and sutamer season, and departed. They cannot, however, 
carry with them the many tender thoughts and loving recollec- 
tions which our jeunesse dorée daily lavish upon them. We have 
rarely seen a more enthusiastic gathering than assisted at their 
farewell performance. Tho efforts of the Foxes at Barnum’s to 
amuse the youthful patrons of that establishment, will long be 
remembered, we doubt not, with pleasure, and many of the ac- 
quaintances there made be continued at the permanent residence 
of those talented actors in the Bowery. As to athletic sports 
we have been startled by the dering feats of the Buislay family 
and the ever popular Hanlon brothers. ‘Yhus in saying farewell 
to summer, we cannot repress the wish that when next she visits 
us she may mitigate her sultry rigours by vouchsafing equal fu- 
cilities in the way of amusements snch as will render the season 
just passed memorable. 

The only novelty of the present week has been the appearance 
of Mr. Stark at the Breadway theatre in the character of Napo- 
leon in a drama of that name. The play is not remarkable and 
serves chiefly as the trame-work in which Mr. Stark’s 
personation ofthe “petit Caporal” is placed. Of this persona- 
tion there is not much to record. While not labouring under the 
disadvantage of constant comparison with another actor, as in 
his interpretation of Richelieu, he still plays under the doubtless 
greater drawback of attempting to depict a character which.pro- 
bably more than any other stands out with startling distinctness 
from the historic page, and whose every linesament of feature and 
phase of mind is as present to us in imagination as those of our 
dearest friend. In person Mr. Stark is unlike the illustrious war- 
rior, and the devices of the stage wardrobe are insufficient to 
atone for his natural deficiencies, Apart from this Mr. Stak 
plays with ease and discernment and the effect of the performance 
is far more satisfactory than that produced by his Richelieu. We 
should like to see this actor in some character wherein the effect 
of contrast would not be so constantly present. He should avoid 
parts which invite invidious comparisons. 

At the Olympic theatre the “Ice Witch’’ will be withdrawn 
after this evening and Mr. Joseph Jefferson make his first appear- 
ance in this city for many years on Monday evening in his favour- 
ite character of Rip Van Winkie, which has formed the text for so 
many laudatory London criticisms. At Winter Garden, on the 
same evening, Mr. J. N. Gotthold will commence a brief engage- 
ment, appearing in a new drama entitled “ Cagliostro,” by Mr. 
J. W. Watson, the author of the well-known poem “ Beautiful 
Snow.” This is understood to be his first esssy in the walks of 
dramatic literature. Mr. Gotthold, it will be remembered, played 
Othello at this theatre last winter. Mrs. Bowers, J. 8. Clarke and 
Edwin Booth are the stars about to rise on this theatrical firma- 
ment, The “ Black Crook” at Niblo’s has been announced for 
production on the 3rd inst., but we opine that it will be impossl- 
ble to commence the representations before the lapse of another 
week at least. The new stage scenery, dresses, ete., for this spec- 
tacle have cost, it is asserted, the generous outlay of $60,000. 
Wood's old theatre, where the Hanlon brothers to-night close 
their brief season, will be rechristened the *‘ ‘I halia Theatre” and 
immediately opened with German drama with Herr Bogumil 
Davison and Mme. Scheller in the leading parts. The New York 
theatre has been y renovated and will probably be 
o next week. Mrs. will be the “* leading lady ;” 

r. Eichberg will wield the bdton and Mark Smith himself will 
also . Vaudevilles, burlesques, comic operas, etc , are to 
be rns none Miss Richings, we understand, may also appear. 
The Wallack season will probably be ———€ about the 17th 
Poy until which time the house will be ¢ for repairs. With 


open we shail have fully entered upon the regular 
fall and winter season. 

















Brama. 


With the performances of this evening the summer eeason at 
the theatres will terminate. Of the novelties produced during 
ite continuance we have spoken from week to week as they tran- 
spired, but it may be well to devote a few lines to a summary of 
the results. And first of all it may be mentioned that 
there have been more entertainments and of a better character 
offered to the public than is usual at this period of the year. For 
the past few seasons our Emerald friend, Dan Bryant, at Wallack’s, 
has been the only artist worthy the critic’s notice who has been 
presented to the public, but this year we find nearly all the 
theatres with open doors and offering attractions which but for 
the long “ heated term,’’ when actors were an eye-sore and 
theatres a weariness of the flesh, would have secured pecuniary 
returns far exceeding those of any previous sunimer season. 
Even with this disadvantage the ipts have been by no means 
small at either of the establishments open. Early in July that 
cheerful Goddess of Mirth, Mrs. John Wood, made us her parting 
bow and sang her last song, leaving a large constituency in the 
lowest depths of despondency, which was not greatly mitigated by 
the advent of the “‘Octoroon,” which proved the precursor of 
some very hot work to come, but which has been finally dissipated 
by the chilly charms of the “Ice Witch,” “charming never so 
wisely,” and the assurance that the “Lost Leader” will come 
again ere the return of another autumn. At Winter Garden Mr. 
Brougham, that beau ideal of an Irisli gentleman, has taxed the 
resources of his large brain and cunning wit to while his patrons 
into a forgetfulness of the discomforts of the season, and like a 
wise host has kept his bonne bouche for the last in the 
of that really admirabie drama, “O’Donnell’s Mission.’ Mr. 
Brougham’s motive in writing this popular comedy was one of 
the best. He desired to do something to raise the character of 


The iesson to be deduced from these facts is almost too evi- 
dent to need emphasizing. Cleanliness is the first physical 
law, and in large cities where there are many who either 
ignorantly or willfully disregard it, the municipal authorities 
should do what the poorer classes cannot or will not do for 
themselves. New York has exercised this paternal preroga- 
tive and escaped ; Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis and other 
cities have neglected to do so and suffered. 


sAusic. 


The production of the “ Barber of Seville” by Mr. Draper's 
Italian troupe has been the musical event of the week. This bold 
venture of giving Italian opera out of the regular season, has, we 
are glad to say, thus far been rewarded by success, both pecu- 
niary and artistic. Mr. Draper’s company, althoagh not approach- 
ing the highest standard of excellence, is still above the average, 
and a long way d from diocrity. The prima donna, 
Mme. Boschetti, is already known to the public as one of the most 
pleasing artistes connected with Mr. Grau’s troupe of last winter, 
when she made a decided {sensation as the Page in “ the Ballo,” 
and as the heroine in “ Faust.” Her interpretation of the part of 
Rosina bas more than sustained the reputation acquired in those 
réles. With a clear enunciation and brilliant bravura execution 
one fails to notice several trivial defects which mar the symmetry 
of the performance as a whole. Mme. Boschetti’s school is the 
French, and her style is consequently distinguished both by the 
faults and excellencies of that method. But what the critic 
may find to cavil at in her singing, he will be very hard-hearted 
indeed if he does not pardon all to her natural gracefulness and 
charming acting. Were she a far more inferior musician than she 
is, her gifts in this respect would in popular judgment, at least, 
compensste for all artistic failings. Signor Orlandini’s Barber 
was a spirited performance and a faithful personation of the merry 
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Hats and HFaucies. 


Rifle Associations are being formed in the principal towns 
Sivered an able e@trem, before the Aercctetion ‘of'that rising 
li an of that risin 
town. =a 15th ultimo, which has been printed for 
circulation throughout the province——————A tew 
ago, at Appleford, Berke, a young child was 
tilled cat lying down on = = the cradle’ The 
mother, not apprehending any ger, but pleased at what 
she thought the cat's Sees, wom wat called 8 v hbour 
to the two asleep, ,» On removing the 
Se uethas tees enceived 3 











are native and to the manor born, but who seldom visit these 
distant shores. With true artistic perception the author has placed 
his hero at a sufficiently distant epoch to throw around him the 
additional halo of romance, while he at the same time clothes him 
with all the generous impulses, the lofty principle and the rare 
courage of the actual Irish gentleman of the present day. Mr. 
Brougham’s success in this effort at raising the character of the 
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Hull cattle trade. The Irish flax crop is likely to 
prove a very vajuable one this year. Classical—Did 
the old Romans play billiards? Very possibly pn, ay to 
jadge from the old saying, “a cue tetigisti””———_—Mr. Tom 
‘aylor bas a drama in band, founded on Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s 
story, “The White Bov.” 
Bank of Montreal bas proposed to assume the whole of the 
issue of $8,000,000 authorized the late Currency act in 
Canada ; also, that it will further take $1,000,000 in debentures, 
should the needs of the Government require it. ——The 
grouse on the moors of Cumberland are more plentiful and in 
better condition than they have been known to be for the last 
forty years. During the “ criminal” year last passed, there 
were in England 135 cases of murder, of which twenty-eight 
were in Lancashire and 13 in Liverpool. The cases of man- 
slaughter were 279, showing an increase as compared with 
the number in the preceding year. liisr d 
that General M’Mabon is about to be sent by the Emperor 
Napoleon to the Prussian Court, to ar: a betrothal be- 
tween the Prince Imperial, aged hein nt and the daugh- 
ter of the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, who is four 
years old. The rumour is said to be very generally credited 
in France.—— It is stated that Mr. Gladstone is about 
to make a tour with Lord Ch P h h the Medi- 
terranean, and will probably visit Rome.--———The Princess 
of Wales has very kindly contributed £50 to Mrs. Gladstone’s 
home for convalescent children recovered from cholera, and 
with much real sympathy for the sufferers, has added gifts of 
eau-de-cologne and flowers ——A black snake attacked 
a little girl who was passing th a field near Milton, 
Pennsylvania, a few days ago, and coiling itself tightly around 
her neck, strangled her to death. he Scottish Guardian 
reprints a translation of a strange paper attributed to Na- 
poieon, and first published in France in 1841—a sort of sketch 
of gn argument respecting our Lord, anticipatory in some 
vague kind of general way of the line taken in “ Ecce Homo.” 
—————What is known as the “ — season” was opened 
at Billingegate on the 4th ultimo. Prices ruled as follows :— 
Natives, 903 to 1003 per bushel ; pearl, Cheyney rocks, and old 
royals, 30s to 358; common and other inferior kinds, from 
13s upwards, —Among other rumours fleating in the 
air is that a new opera is to be written expressly for Mdile. 
Adelina Patti, and, if so, possibly by Mr. Costa. 
Several Correspondents (Grocers says Punch,) are hereb 
informed that the Valentia, of which they have heard so muc 
lately, is not the place of that name noted for its raisins, but 
another spot = the 1. coast famous for its electric Cur- 
renia ——--———-The Glasgow authorities propose to ex 
£1,250,000 in buying up the worst parts of the city a 
proving it. ‘The young Prince Antony de Hohenzollern, 
who was severely wounded at the battle of Koniggratz, died 
of bis wounds on the 5th inst. The number of French 
bankruptcies adjudicated during the month of July by the 
Tribunal of Commerce was 182. So large a nnmber has not 
been reached for many years—it is believed not since 1848. 
——-——-A railway is now being constructed for the private 
use of the Sultan between Unkiar- and the Sultan’s 
summer residence at Tokat, on the Asiatic coast of the Bos 
phorus. A memorial of the late John Keble is in course 
of preparation by Mr. Savage, of Winchester. It consists of a 
series of photographs, “tracing the path of the reverend 
step by step from his birth-place in the little town of Fairford 
to his grave in the churchyard of Hursley."——-—-During the 
last few weeks a large number of branches of the fine elms 
which compose the avenue of trees in Windsor Great Park, 
known as the Long Walk, have fallen, owing, it is thought, to 
decay of the limbs. It is stated that the receipts of 
Cotton at all ports of the United States since September 1 now 
reach 2,024,794 bales, and since the close of the war 2,443,388 
bales.—————Road-mending in Paris is an é¢xample to all 
Europe. The Pont Royal wanted relaying, and in the dead 
of the night carts brought all the stones, and a steam-roller, 
weighing 30,000 kilogrammes, crushed them to consolidate 
and pleasant pieces for horses’ feet and carriage wheels before 
the traffic of morning commenced.—_——-A committee in aid 
of the wounded of all nations has been formed at Si. Peters- 
borg. —Twenty-five thousand invitations are to be sent 
to all nations for the opening of the Paris Exhibition, 
therefore selectness is teed by this act. 
An impression exists in Dublin that the Fenian courts- mar- 
tial, which stand adjourned sine die, will not be resumed. 
—————“ Party Ties.” —W hite Chokera. Offenbach is 
at work on a five-act opera for the Palais Royal, to be called 
Paris Life. —There have been nearly one bundred and 
fifty-four companies wound up since this time last year in 
England.———Mademoiselle Monito, a young girl, is creat 
ing some: sensation in Paris. She replies to questions in 
eighteen languages, and comes out strong in orthography. 
—With respect to Kuropean civilisation, suys Punch, 
there is little to be said about the Battle of Sadowa. Tie 
first syllable of its mere name is sufficient, It is “ sad.” 
A prospectus has been issued of the London Stock and Share 
Company, with nominal capital of £50,000 “ for the purpose 
of establishing a system of public auction for sale of all kinds 
of securities,” — Rossini has been measured we presume 
for a pair of stays, as some one informs us that the maestro 
measures three toises in circumference. He has not seen his 
leet for these last six years. —There is again dissension 
amongst the too learned geologists about a jaw bone in a 
fossil state found at Dinant,in Belgium. It ia a question 
with the learned whether it be a monkey’s or a man’s. 
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Obituary. 


MORTALITY AMONG THE PrERs.—Throughout the recent 
session of Parliament the deaths of nineteen Peers were re- 
corded. Their names and ages are as follows :—Tbe Mar- 
quises Camden, 67; Lansdowne, 50;—Karis Gainsborough, 
84; Kinnoul, 81; Bathurst, 76; Lanesborough, 71; Rosslyn, 
64; Chesterfield, 61; Limerick, 58; Doors ore, 43 ; Beau- 
pe > y? ; —— 21.—Viscount C fden, 41.—Barons 

jlenelg, 83; Monteagle, 76; Clin 74; , 69; Ver- 
non, 6 ; Rivers, 56. The Baronies of Bagnine toa GQ 
have Lecome extinct, while ithe successors to the titles o 
Clifden, Donoughmore, Monteagle, and Rivers are minors, 
The Duke of Hamilton bas attained his majority, and the 
Marquis of Ormond, who became of on the Sih October 
last, bas taken the oaths and his seat. are thus fifteen 
new Hews by Hoh of oe ye aay Pee 
created, namely, al Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
Viscount Halifax, oom Barrogill, Clermont, Hartismere, 
Hylton. Henry, LyttonyMeredyth, Monck, Northbrook, Pen: 
rbyn, Romilly, and Strathnaira. Five of these are creations 
of Lord Derby, and eight owe their rank to Earl Russell, the 
i of Edinbur, thing ‘ 
what Prime Minister 
United Kingdon iar wae in power. Two Barons of 
promoted by Lord Russell to a 
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——It is reported that the | consideri 


nance. The Austrian guns fired much more.——A Prussian 
sentinel, stationed on the steeple, at Troppau, was left behind, 
when his comrades retreated. The citizens tried to take him 
prisoner, but the Prussian easily defended with his bayonet the 
narrow Winding etair, by which alone access could be gained to 
the steeple. They then decided on reducing him by famine ; 
but the Prussian having with him a good supply of cartridges, 
annouuced that unless he was regularly and well fed, he would 
shoot every one who passed in the streets around the vharch. 
The good soldier thus coatrived to maintain bis position for two 
days, when Troppau was re-occupied by the Prussians. 


The former now sits as Earl of Dartsey and the latter as 
Earl of Kimberley. 


Tae Rev. J. M. Neare.—The Rev. J. M. Neale, warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinstead, died at the early age, 
ng the extent of his literary labours, of 48. The rev. 
gentleman obtained the Seatonian prize at Cambridge (for an 
English sacred poem) no fewer thap nine times, between 1845 
and 1861. His chief works are a “ History of the Holy East- 
ern Church,” and a “ History of the Pa of Alexan- 
dria” (1850). He bas published an expurgated edition of Bun- 
yau’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and his notes thereon gave rise 
to much controversy. For children and schools he has writ- 
ten a “Church History,” “Stories from Church History” 
(four series) “ Hymns,” “ Histories of Greece and Portugal,” 
“ Stories from the Crusades and the Heathen Mythology,” 
and “ Tales of Chrictian Heroism.” Among his other produc- 
tions are :—“ Agnes de Tracey,” “ Duchenier, or the Revolt 
of La Vendee,” “Herberc Tresham,” “ Ayton Pvieey and 
Shepperton Manor,” “ Medieval Hymns,” “ Readings for the 
Aged,” “The Primitive Liturgies,’ and a “ History of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland.” A series ot bymns on the 
ee of Paradise,” translated from the rhythm of St. Ber- 
nard of Morlaix, beginning “ Brief life is here our portion,” 
“ Jerusalem the Golden,” “ For thee O dear, dear Country,” 
have found their way into nearly every modern collection. 
The rev. gentleman is, however, probably best known for his 
connexion with the East Grinstead Sisterhood, a society of 
ae nuns, whose labotrs in nursing the sick have been 
widely recognized. ’ 








































Navy. 


Op vente afternoon, the 7th ult., the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty paid their first official visit to Sheerness 
Dockyard. They have also recently visited Chatham and 
the other dockyards. A circular memorandum was on 
Friday received by Col. Maxwell, commanding the Woolwich 
division of Royal Marine Light Infantry, from the Board of 
Admiralty, in which their Lordships have signified that dis- 
charges by purchase from the Royal Marines to the extent of 
three from each division, per month, may be allowed. Ap- 

lications to be presented on the Ist of each month, except 
jor the present month, when they are to be sent in immediate- 
ly. Mr. Laird, M.P., has given notice of motion for, and 
the Admiralty has consented to furnish, a return in tabular 
form, showing the vessels not armour-plated which are build- 
ing, or ordered to be built during 1866, and the state of com- 
pletion, together with the cost, or estimated cost, and also 
another showing iron-plated ships and batteries, built, build- 
ing, cr ordered to be built, and also names of designers, 
builders, character and name of makers of engines, and the 
cost. When completed this return will show the exact 
strength and cheracter of the nev]. The paying out of 
commission of the crew of her esty’s late ship Amazon 
took place on board the Duke of Wellington, at Portsmouth 
recently. Commander Hunter, the late Commander of the 
Amazon, read a letter to his officers and ship’s company, pre- 
vious to their payment, from Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Pas- 
ley, Port-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
in which the gallant Admiral stated that he was directed 








We have to announce, says the Jimes of the 7th ult., the death 
of the Marquis Camden, which occurred suddenly yesterday 
morning at Bayham Abbey, the family seat in Sussex. The late 
George Charlies Pratt, Marquis and Camden, was the eldest 
son of the first Marquis by Frances, daughter and heir of Mr. 
William Molesworth, of Wembury, Devon, and was born on the 
2d of May, 1799. He married in 1835 Harriet, eldest daughter of 
the Right Rev. G. Murray, the Lord Bishop of Rochester, by 
whom he leaves surviving issue. He succeeded his father in tte 
marquisate in 1840. He is succeeded by his son, John Charles, 
Earl of Brecknock, born June 30, 1840, and married only last 
month to Lady Clementine Augusta Churchill, daughter of the 
late Duke < 3 we — Rev. _—s Bayning _— Ho- 
cinghem, Boul, cacy in Anant. deceased nobleman,! yy the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to ex 
who took his d of M.A, at 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, so | °Y t y press 
long since as 1817, was rector of Honingham and East Tadden-| the great satisfaction of their lordships with the conduct of 
ham, Norfolk, and was a rural dean in t . | the officers and crew of the Amazon after the cojlision of that 
He was formerly rector of Brome, Suffolk. Lord Bayning mar-|sbip with the late steamship Osprey, although their lord- 
ried Emma, 1 Sener of the late Mr. W. H. Fellowes, of| ships could not but regret the results of thé collision. 
Bamsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, and had issue one son. This| The fire-warning signal apparatus, which has now for up- 
ton, however, died afew months ‘since, and the Peerage, which | wards of twelve months been fitted experimentally on board 
was created in ye bp rer ney at iT —— few | the unarmoured screw frigate Mersey, at Portsmiouth, by Mr. 
weeks since, the wife o miral Po m, of Cardean-house, . 
melgle, who suffered from paralysis, was burnt to death during West, electrician, of London, was last week practically tested 
her husband's absence at charch. 








At Kirtleton House, Dumfriesshire, James Fogo, Lieutenant- 
Generai Royal Artillery, and Deputy-Lieutenant ot the county of 
Dumfries. —At Amroth, John Charles Hugh Poyer Callen, of Grove, 
near Narberth, late Captain 71st ow = Intantry.—Shot 
through the head, in an en ent on the River, Gambia, West 
Atrica, Ernest Robert Finch Jenkins, Lient. in the 4th West India 
Regt.—On board the P. and O. st Rangoon, bet Bom- 
bay avd Aden, Major Alexander Lamotte McMaullin, of the 23d 


with a voltaic battery, an alarm 
bell, and a dial plate in the captain’s cabin. The part in the 
Mersey’s bold selected to test the principle on Saturday was 
ec theay me Pee pee ogee henry teed 





Bengal, N.1., and First Assistant to the Political Agent, Indore.—| being fixed in the beams, and their “ temperature P 
At rrospec Curcichienens, Mished: Antoeny, Fouts late | if the s between the ends of the wire and the sur- 
Liextenant 37th Foot,—aAt 7 Inverness-gardens, K. . How-| face of the mercury may be so called, at 154 


ell Walters Voss, Esq., Surgeon Royal Horse Artillery.—At gee | 
Switzerland, Surgeon-Mejor John Frederick Steinhaeuser, 
H.M,’s Bombay Army (unattached), late Staff Su m at Aden. 
—At 15 Carlion-r Maida-vale, Colonel Charles Kobert Hogg, 
formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers.—At sea, on his 
ae from —_ Cc. yt § mas = oe ——s 
.M.’s 2d Regt. (Queen’s Roy 4 en , Captain Fre- 
deric Torrens, late of the Welsh Fusiliers,—At Al 
House, Lanarkshire, Lady Seton Steuart, of Touch and Allanton, 


Army. 


In Stamboul, as in London and Paris, breech-loaders are the 
question of the day at the Ministry of War.——Mr. Snider, the 
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Fires were lit in stoves in the handing room, and its - 
ture increased by these means to 175 
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inventor of the system of convertingjEnfields adopted by the Go- - pay i nate, of #4 Eo a dora: Sane 78. 1d. ~ 
vernment, is, according to the Mngineer, suffering from paralysis er for the y pe will be in. 
of the brain, said to bave been greatly accelerated by the worries paar | to £500 7s. 1d. po reserve, Whose a — hehe 
and anxieties caused by his uncertain and harassing relations with ava neem ; 

Government Roards.——The sister of the late Lord Clyde will —— of Po Ape ey “\-F 4 sa- 
receive £35,000 of the Banda and Kirwie prize money.——An| (¢ ye of steeper] oat nt be ji py 
official report has been publisbed upon the mortality the} F4 hag 4 pecgectore pH 4a a ae x 

troops in Hong Kong last year, and its verdict is sufficiently vee 4 Bl —. epee tine a 
clear. The troops were not cantoned, but hutted, and so they - ey wy yay th — arpa be -~ ya 
got fever and died, as in the tropics under such circumstances | Vice. reported that Prince Alfred appointed to 


they always dodie. The men were overcrowded, had to drink 
brackish water, bad no recreation, and had to walk to the neces- 
saries a quarter of a mile under a burning sun. Consequently 
out of two battalions 169 died and 279 were invalided.——None 
of the cavalry wear their epaulettes on service except the Uhlans, 
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says the Prussian military correspondent of the Times, but some a, French 

o these regtincate speck shee! Mguly of the good service these Sse Gases Gece Cleopatra, 32. In the Centaur 
little plates of shoulder armour have done in warding off sword | he was engaged in the capture of four 2 frigates 
cuts. The cuirass, too, has proved more usefal in close encoun-| from Rochfort, after an action in which Sir uel Hood lost 
ter than most people would bave given it credit.for, and has beep,|®2_ rm, accompanied the expedition to Copenhagen, and 
in more than one case, the iestromons of sav’ FY oy life, and Mey es myly — As Ray toe hy 

i i i “ in - , , 
yet the Prussian euirasses are thin, ill-made, com — — : non ay = R ship fi 


rison with those of the British Household Cavalry. Still, there 
ba strong party against this defensive armour, for many in this 
army hold that its use does not pay the extra weight it pats upon 
the but 
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horse, but this party is at present silenced by the great auc-| Wounded, and the Sewolod 180 killed and wounded. He af- 
cess which the 5th Regimentof Cuirassiers, attached to the Crown | terwards served ae Moutenant, chiefly. surv! duties. 
Prince’s army, has lately had in a combat near Kremsir, where it] Lieut. Seymour was ted -Lieutenant to his Royal 
took sixteen and drove the Austrian cavalry who were in} Highness the Duke of accompan 
support off field. —The Army and Navy Gazette says aj Louis XVIII. to Calais. Capt. Seymour was son of Lieut. 
Tae ee ae ac cha vetine T1 entt-- | casas Dams of Wale’ ond gun gunann ef Réwanh cig 
about 140 Ibs o der, row & g 11 cwt.—— | mour, ly 
It ie aseorted that the to be used with the converted | Duke of Somerset.——The court-martial on Commander J 


pro. 

Entields will be the Metford ballet. The shooting made from the 
Snider Eofield with these bullets is superior to the present En- 
field practice. ——Corporal Chambers and Private Cranston, both 
of the 61st iment, who were lately tried at Dublin by courte- 


martial on a charge of being implicated in the Fenian move-| the collision was occasioned Oy Ore net wt elgne 

ment, have been sentenced to penal servitude for lite——The | upon the part of Sub-lieutenant Churchill Loveridge, 

ty judge advocates-general have been placed under the the officer of the watch, in the helm of the Amazon to 

of an evtirely new set of instructions, which bave beeh starboard instead of to port when sighting the light of the 
framed with the view of securing them a tly impartial po- 
sition in trials by court-martial simply asses- 
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sixty, during the whole battle. The rifled guns fired on an|sioners of the Admiralty, and the said Mr. A. C. Loveridge is 

about sixty rounds per gun ; the marwnum number that| eo sentenced. Thecourt adjudge Commander Hunter and the 

any vidual gun fired was eighty; the smooth-bored 12-| rest of the officers and crew of H.M.S. Amacon to be fully 
. | pounders did not fire quite so many rounds as the rifled ord-| acquitted of all blame.” 
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" ; 7 not smart as these last but | were with some divine authority. The word, in fact, is our wa 
ind, New Publications. ny oar es ‘aa pase sek--tdinage chee aioe ideally describing the ‘aglihiman here or in America, singly 
| r Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have just published Sir Months) sna fall of a dry humour which is entirely his own. He S is bey skedialone ph Rs hi nmgpen fhe vn og 
d to at the White House with Abraham Lincoln, by F. B. Carpenter, | | ovor poetizes about his subject, as Alexander Smith does, | tal self-esteem as it would be wholly impossible for the English- 
ine ; a volume which hardly justifies its title. Mr. Carpenter isa nor moralizes around it, after the manner of the “Country | man to apply to himself under his plain working-day name, at 
Me Sew York ari, who inthe immer of 1664 met t» Wa | Purge” yer be ha ae vn of Pty him than the |e ent awe ia th cha of hens 
rch. ington for the purpose of painting # picture in which Mr, first, and a manlier sense of morals than the last. One} higher compliment to Mr. Baker than to call him the concrete 
two Lincoln should figure, in connection with the proclamation of| trait he possesses which both appear to lick—a hearty ap- | realization of the Englishman's opinion of himself in his very best 


Emancipation which the picture wastocommemorate. Being preciation of great authors and artists, and a noble way of sealing’, otest a oe A gr egt ieng ™ like to think we - 
, » j S D h izi i : : r . : : ave, W or g at our very ullest steam-power among 
“? ——— ws mmc Pi Prone oa i Rerenere. declaring it. We know of few things better in the shape | 4 \i,tics and Africans and the like subjugated or savage races, 
with the anti-slavery policy of Mr. w7 gon pane Canpenter of an elogé, to borrow the French phrase, than his papers on | are to be found in their very strongest and most efficient deve- 
went to work with a will, a room having been fitted up in| + ooh and Thackeray. The first, which opens his volume, | lopment in Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker is cast in a heroic mould, and 


ion- the White House for his use, and in due time produced a large and extends to forty-six pages, is the best account yet is the <a of which 7 conquerors and strong meu of history are 
| painting, which has since been engraved, and is no doubt written of the life and works of the great artist of Punch, yl oa gighie-y Siete tion pat ame, 
on popular with a certain class in whom love of partisan notions ’ ’ ertai ; 


who, above all other draughtsmen of his time, had the art of | grown to iron, like Mr. Legree’s hands, with knocking down nig 
vich and moral ideas predominate over the art-sense, which, by the catching, and fixing, its manners as they rose. Future bie- | gers, but knocking them down in the cause of virtue. He rises 
d of way, Mr. Carpenter's picture fails to satisfy, being little more} s.iang will turn to his drawings for illustrations of the social | © the head of every company of men among whom be happens 


. : ie Cehi ; . | to be thrown by the sheer force of character and innate master- 
t of than an immense photograph of Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet, | tire and habits of the Knglish of all classes during the reign fuimesa. He is just the least self-conscious, it must he owned. 

and the room in which they occasionally held their Councils. | 4¢ Queen Victoria, as they will turn to the pages of Thacke- | and this point constitutes the difference between him and the he. 
cept Mr. Carpenter spent six months at the White House, as his ray und Dickens. Not the least valuable portion of Dr. pak of bee Ree he peoe. He Le beg gh in- 
ate- ; inf i of oi j i ‘ se ally te 00 BE omitable, and he takes a natural pleasure in feeling the biceps 
cae title intimates, but = — — — ss — Brown's paper, so far as posterity is concerned, is its list of of bis own will. “I confess to fe enjoyment of a real diffi- 
ular fact is narrated, and w na grew ou pi drones , works illustrated by Leech, which amount to forty-nine in culty,” he says, just as Mr. Borrow took a pardonable joy in 
lild- opportunities for playing the Boswell to Mr. Lincoln not at| a) containing books by Albert Smith, Gilbert a’ Becket, | telling us that he Aad a strong arm when be described how he 
om- all corresponding to his desires. He describes Mr. Lincoln as Douglas Jerrold, Theodore Hook, and Charles Dickens, whose | 48shed his Toledo blade against the stone wall. But this is 
also ed in rather than as he was in csse. He was . he iched bi “il merely saying that he is a man of the steam period and the nite- 
ild- he appear posse, : first three Christmas stories were enriched by bis pencil. teenth century, and has probably read Kingsley in his time. 


ers. always on the qué vive for Mr. Lincoin’s stories, of which the From Leech we pass to Mistress Marjorie Fleming, the] Mr. Baker, indeed, is uncommonly—almost ludicrously—like a 
the latter had an inexhaustible budget, as both his friends and his | jittie friend of Scott, who was a genius, if ever a child was. | realised gee hero, say Tom Thuraall, with a dash of 




























ne enemies knew, and which he was in the habit of telling on all | Frow curious the extracts from her diaries read, giving us rm jew pa iy “YA DT aber the on 
a cocanions, often mass inapparupasly « thle side of Mr.| glimpses of her quaint, peculiar nature, and her sharp pene- much out of conceit with those creatures of the poveliet’s leat 
uth Lincoln's character Mr. Carpenter does full justice, not only | tration; and how delicious her verse is, with its Scottisms, nation, who seem no better than wooden dolls or lay-figures by 
the relating every story, jest, anecdote, bon mot, and what not its indifferent rhymes, and the spirit of unconscious fun = pa Pacman Es) wyote 2 ing ae hog on ves 
re whieh he heard him tel, bet drawing upon the memory of|wijeh pervades it throughout. Dr. Brown is a master of{ KiMBMeY Meant to dept, and whom henefort be wil be abl 
-. Mr. Lincoln's friends, besides ransacking the newspapers of miniature biography as this loving little sketch proves. In spare an hour or two from etudyleg the false noe pow hws 
ted the day for material. His book, in fact, is the Joe Miller in| « yooms the door-keeper,” he describes for us an old Scotch | other equally serious professional labours. Mr. Baker, be it , 
— Which Be, Lépostare Junte are chronicled, and we have 00} ,w.onener; in “ Minchimoor,” a well known hill between the os he is in Hag ay! sigh peer] henge nd 
Dy doubt but it will be relished accordingly both by the present Tweed and the Yarrow; and in “The Enterkin,” a tamous Weill por Bag 5 the pee Roce as Bs We 
— and coming time. For think eee mr 1 anec-/ pass which the readers of Defoe’s History of the Church of England ate sot likely to appreciate him the less for this, and 
io dotes, many of them will certainly Anded’ Gown TO Pes | Scotland may remember. “ Health,” the fifth paper in the | 4fe quite willing to compound for the absence of the fiery soul 
Up- terity as the homely »Tacy, utterances of a peculiar mad, for | volume, consists of five lay-sermons to working-people, which, ~ i yeeawel tok | fie pi A pene wake esr 
he whose like we might search many histories in vain. It Mr. we hardly need say, contain a world of sound sensible jek ayre We sdmite his wonderfel fertility of reeource, his 
ted Carpenter's volume has any other value ven the eee, vq advice conveyed as no one but Dr. Brown could — of pnyoemey a his —— io ebventiy. ack as we 
dicated, we have not been fortunate enough to see it, thoug a te wn ‘ “or » | should, on the spur o' moment, to call unparal 
bp we have read it carefully, and with considerable amusement at gl 2 ae ed ak etlnpiell deo icled in the record of modern travel, did there not rise betore us 
tbe . an ’ ’| a pair of obituaries of noted Scotchmen, come two Papers On| she toil-worn frame and glowing heroic face of Dr. Kane, bright 
we confess. 


ip’s ea “Thackeray’s Death,” and “ Thackeray’s Literary Career.” 


_ ys with inward light. We cannot, indeed, better express our sense 
In Inside, a Chronicle of Secession, which the Harpers have | The second, which presents a clear and succinct, though neces- 


72, of the be peg nay ee endured by Mr. Buker a by com- 

. . 2 2. it . tl i- 

rm, recently published, Mr. George Harrington presents, in the | sarily brief, account of his life and works, ccntains & letter or apes Besa the yoo Ayer any pong by ~ Aaneri- 
= form of « novel, # picture of the South during the Rebellion. |two of the great novelist which must form a portion of his ne aye! in — and great in suffering. 

in bi angers ited him | future biography, and preserves for us bis famous nautical first act of the drama sets forth Mr. Baker's equipment of 

—- ae ee pean ay ag hang Bsa {« “" tle Billee.” “More of Our Dogs” is devoted to| bis expedition at Khartoum, his journey theace to Gondokoro, 

e, while writing, (he was in one of the Southern States, a Union | Song © ttle Bi » : - v aud his meeting with his old friends Speke and Grant. In the 

=f man), his wife on more than one Sunday taking his manu-| three of Dr. Brown's canine peis, Peter, Dick, and Bob; second act we have the prrioa of difficulty ; of insubordination 

“d script to church concealed upon her person, while he himself | while a “ Plea for a Dog Home” narrates one of Dr. Brown’s| on the part of his men, of open hostility on the part of the slave- 


was twice obliged to bury it, which was, indeed, runving the | adventures with a terrier that enabled him to play the Good pores gangs, prong Se the forced abandoumest ny. Hie. Beker 
. . * . % c ns, 
thing into the ground. With these startling statements star- Semaritan to a lost pointer and her — of pups. “ Biblio- his diver plan yg areqge ava By woes coantin Te _ 
ing us in the face at the threshold of Mr. Harrington’s novel, | mania,” which, by the bye, is not by Dr. Brown himself, but | inclined to consider this as the best part of the book, showiog, as 
we were prepared for anything, even for his gloomy mezzo-|by his cousin, John Taylor Brown, the writer of “St. Paul’s|it does, Mr. Baker at bis very best, and with its interest culmi- 
tint of Southern life through the everchanging phases of the| Thorn in the Flesh” in the first series of Spare Hours, will nati in bis rar, ala aod be hy cid nf grentiod 
late dreadful civil war. He writes with considerable spirit, | please the general reader as well as the lover of bibliomania, whic least as m is wite's incom- 


. ’ le tact as to his own resolution—as striking an incident as 
and with no more partiality for bis own side than might have | which is more than can be said of most articles on this special | is to be found in the whole of modern travel. The scene 


i inti y subject of literary history. The annotations of Coleridge in | is completely changed in the third act, which treats of his deal- 
been expected, eonmet es “ o Coane ve " sof & ws Ji 7 A usi ‘es " ings with King Katerasl or rather the King’s brother—and his 
demons, nor all the Union men as saints. The interest of his | a copy of Southey’s oan of Arc are very am sing, and wel heartbreaking negotiations with that sly and mendacious nigger 
story depends more on events than persone, or rather on events | worthy of preservation, though Southey himself would | touching the front lake, In the fourth act we have the crisis of 
as created and modified by persons, consequently the study | scarcely have thought so. In “Clear Dream and Solemn| the drama—Mr. Baker, all bat completely broken down, wasted 
of character is subordinate ; it is not neglected, however, as is| Vision” we have an account of one of Dr. Brown's friends, | with fever, and half unmanned, tottering down fifteen handred 

P larri , i : who dreamed poems which he could not write, differing in | et of cliff with knees to the great oceanic lake 
seen in several of Mr. Harrington's dramatis perswna, the} wl or , & ') which he felt and knew to be the term and reward of all his toil 
most marked of whom, in our way of thinking, are those who | this from Coleridge. The volume closes with an historical 


. and sufferings. Yet these were as nothing compared with those 
have the least to do with the action of the plot, such, for in-| sketch entitled “ A Jacobite Family.” he had to undergo before the close of the final act. There is no 
stance, as Mr. and Mrs. Juggins, Capt. Simmons, and uther 


word for this part of the story but “ horrible and heart-rending,” 

f that ilk. Mr. Arthur, the Union preacher, is not so well mag oe ye apy hy oup erie hee nye patience casngh 

o x » r, ’ reach both si f th ter, is made evi to think calmly . Baker’s position, with his vealth shattered, 

drawn as Brother Barker, bis violent Secession rival. Mrs. et — ay orate - paviceepnedis his nerve shaken, and his wife stricken down with deadly illness, 

es “ar preface to a volume of his sayings, entitled Royal Truths, of baffled at ig the vilest ead hed oF 

Warner, the wife of a Union physician who has the good sense to which M. Ticknor and Fidds are th8 American publishers. | bei Bat oh step Aes = cot man — ~ pamen 

hold his tongue, is a detestable sketch of a scold ; yet to her we at virtue triump ; an ¢ curtain falls on 
owe the finest touch in the book, which is in the twenty-fourth 
chapter, where she turns on her secession friends who are 





That Mr. Henry Ward Beecher is a notorious, if not a popu- 
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Mr. Beecher, when on a trip to Engand in 1863, declared that he | Mr. progressing down the Nile on his homeward journey 
bed esverieened cum oem SeDewennies vatasote a csombeg saleliotiian tions on ter toh otints ane 
blaming her husband when the war is over. “I tell you what, | ¥** ™erely & compil from his published sermons, made | fier, Nor is the clash of swords nor the porttire wanting to the 
~~ > aing euddanly Geum tee dae upestting “ond by some person or persons unknown, and brought out with- a nd pe EN et Mr. a, hey — us ia his last pages 
r. Warner, ¢ , : to v most t we have read for ma: 
sewing-machine in doing so, and crossing the room rapidly to out bis kapesadge of consent. ee a ae we, opts of a day, which we are half to eal our favourite bit in the 
her husband. “I've been burning to say it. I'm glad Mr him, and apparently a paying speculation for its English pub- whole bank, 
a med thened me up to say it—yes, and to hear me say it lisher, six editions having been sold, a year arg Mr. Beecher} When Mr. Baker left Khesteum be forget te include the ‘olo- 
sits right there. I'm proud of you, Dr. Warner. You do not ~~ per 4 Nes prbisernages det = ek eae ordeal pint — me sclentife, a. free = 
talk out as much as | could wish; but all these four years - m9 1 Aids to Pra ans adopted any one special line of scientific research. For all this, 
‘ve had ten thousand times my sense. There, never periences, chris 4 yer, & est title, by he has contributed many important details towards most branches 
en Se : S : the way, than the one to the present volume, appeared. For] of science. He honestly thinks and says that he is no ethnolo- 
throw it up to me I've said it, and I'll be sorry in ten minutes the] , we will only say that it is in the usual vein of Mr.|gist. For this we are most sincerely thankful, because he has 
I told you; but it is only the solemn fact, you provoking old Beecher’s writings and discourses, containing a ; thereby from prematurely generalizing and leading up 
thing!” And Mrs. Warner throws her arms about that — to ethnological conclnsions, and has contented himself with sim- 
*s peck, as he sits with the old droop | P™®tical truths, conveyed in simple, straightforward language, | oy communicating such facts as he has observed, besides sug- 
weather-beaten mariner’s neck, a8 TOOP | with an occasional touch of humour which is more entertain- without apparently knowing that he was talking ethno- 
of bis head lower than ever, awaiting the blowing out of that ing than edifying. Mr. Beecher’s ideal of a sermon is not , & very valuable line of ethnological criticism in the 
most unexpected gale, stoops down, kisses him upon his bald ; ndge hat b «1 | Comparison of the relative civilization of nations and tribes as 
forebead, rises again, and confronts astonished Mr. Ellis; way high, f we may § by whet Bocsyo on page 28, “1 shown in their pottery and éarthenware. When Mr. Baker, the 
re | , ;| C&M Prepare ten sermons easier than I can make one visit to! practical, sees wild grapes he does not botauize over them. but 
the canal-gates open their widest, bysterical but defiant.” If & person in distress.” Pe into hie P- wine with Whea 
there be avything profitable in war-literature at this time, the oor | andpery biphoath ont makes a 





he out that certain plants yield sugar or saccharine juice, 

lovers of fiction of the obvious kind will probably be interested BOOKS RECEIVED. be sets up a still and makes a spirit out of them, restoring him- 

i ¥ ; self to health and condition by the punch brewed therefrom. 

in Mr. Harrington's novel. Venetian Life. By Wm. D. Ot Wien ae ea There is something delightful in seeing bis energy aod command 
3 ey Asiatic Cholera. By E. and A. B. Whitney, M.D.—The Kemp- des in this tile 

. , ; ; : B ristie’s @ B of resource display itself on all versatile manner, 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields publish » second series of Spare =. Aga P.—Captain Ch - Deities By bevid tealizing thus io a single the working spirit which has 

Hours, by John Brown, M.D., which is if anything better than | yasson The Home Life. By James Baldwin beowne, B.A.—| made the United States and the Empire. As for geogra- 


its predecessor. Dr. Brown is that rara apis, an original | Handbook of Southern Travel....). Appleton & Co, phical science, assuredly nobody has more claim than Mr. Baker 
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thinker and original writer. It is not easy to classify him as ————— a eee anes. ant a. an 
an author. He is not an essayist proper, though he has many “THE GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE” ee pages. ‘The power of conventionalty in writing 
of the qualities of an essayist: neither is he exactly a story-| Mr. ‘Baker is the model “ Anglo-Saxon” man. That is the pay the “sourve”’ of ag ile is - a _ sean _— 
teller, though he can tell a story capitally in his own way. para Ay defining ‘a ae fea poe A pn Lae we = A pay foam a lo. man com be better aware - 1 
Perhaps the word magezinist best describes him. He is ps mbers of the English nae home and | he that there is no such a thing as @ source of the Nile in the 
worth any dozen of the would-be essayists of the day—your beyond sea as seen by themselves in an ideal aspect, conquer- | strict sense of the word, and that it can only be 





y be considered as 
“ Country Parsons,” and Alexander Smiths, and smart Satur-! ing and dominating and civilizing all the ends of the earth as it'having a source through the vitality of a traditional form of 
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speech, handed down to us from the days ot ignorance, when, in 
detault of knowledge to the contrary, the Nile was conceived to 
have its one main fountain-head like any other river. Yet 
Mr. Baker, loth to abandon the time-honoured formula and the 
conventional glory implied by it, still adheres to the term, 
when describing the several streams and lake-basins which 
contribate to form the migtty river, in spite of the inconve- 
nience and ambiguity attaching to it. Now the one thing neces- 
sary to aclear geographical comprehension of the Upper Nile 
basin is that this word “source” should be got rid of, and pub- 
licly unlearnt, 

r. Baker clearly feels that there is something wrong about it, 
for he puts it in italics, hoping thereby to retain the word as a 
metaphor without doing violence to the fact, Buta lake, or a 
series of lakes, is not a source, nor can it be well called a source. 
except by an extension of the term amounting to metaphor. 
And by calling ita source we only perpetuate a confusion be- 
tween the recent geographical instalments of discovery and the 
old conventionally retained tradition kept alive among us for 
rhetorical and povtical purposes—between the domain of reason 
and the domain of imagination, in fact. The discovery of the 
fontes Nili, tous conventionally understood, required by all the 
rules of poetical justice a single complete action to fulfil it. But 
such completeness and unity of action with regard to the origin 
‘dt the real river was simply impossible under the conditions of 
African travel as it is. Yet most of the explorers who have suc- 
cessively contributed their share towards the great, and a; yet 
uncompleted, discovery of the Upper Nile are always coquetting 
with the metaphorical view, or straining to adjust the fact to the 
formula, and have sought to compass their own or their friends’ 
credit and their adversaries’ discredit by using language applica- 
ble to italone. It is in this way that we bave come by our atock 
in trade of Nilotic stage properties : of nails hit on the head, of 
blue ribbons, and the like, all containing or suggesting the fal- 
lacy of singleness of action, and injurious to the scientific under- 
standing of the case. Mr, Baker may, on the whole, be said to 
be fairly free from direct expressions of this kind, His own dis- 
covery may be called the most valuable of all that have been 
made in this direction, as it is certainly the most brilliant. Nor 
can anybody feel more regret than Mr, Baker at the necessity of 
abaudoning it just short of the very point of greatest geographi- 
cal importance, where the great river might have been verified 
on the spot as finally issuing from the Jake. We cannot see any 
potitive ground for rejecting his conclusion that the Nile does 
s0 flow out of the lake through the valley of green reeds which 
he saw from a distance, even though we may hold our judgment 
in abeyance, and only assent provisionally to his opinion. Nor, 
on the other hand, do we absolutely demur to his constantly 
speaking of the so-called Somerset River as connecting the Vic- 
toria and Albert Lakes, provided it be always borne in mind 
that this connection is as yet hypothetical, and that the whole 
course of the Somerset has still got a break in it. Provisional 
assent is quitefa different thing from actual rejection. We can 
bardly doubt that Mr. Baker's lake does contribate the perennial 
supply of water to the Nile, and that thus he is entitled 
to the double honour of having been the first to reveal 
each secret of the mysterious river—the eternal flow and undi- 
minished volume of its solitary course through twelve hundred 
miles of burning sand and rainless air, and the true birthplace 
of its summer flood in the north-eascern, mountains of Abys 
sinia, 

In justice to the memory of Captain Speke it should be said 
thatfit was he who first set Mr. Baker in the direction of his 
lake, and pointed out the right track of discovery. This he did 
in a paper of instructions quoted by Mr, Baker, which we much 
prefer to anything else from Captain Speke’s pen. Speke seems 
to have attached much more importance to it than would appear 
from a perusal of the very meagre inadequate document which 
forms the only official account of his great journey given by him 
to the Geographical Society. His unfortunate end, and a natu- 
ral sympathy with his impatience under the criticism which be- 
set him from many quartera—a criticiem which can bardly be 
called unprovoked, and was often no more than the critic’s duty 
to assert, bat which was not always fair nor tolerant—bave now 
generated a feeling which is apt to resent the least critical read- 
ing of him under even the driest of lights. There are —— peo- 
ple who both think and say that the business of life in Central 
Africa is to verify Captain Speke ; and the absurdest expression 
of this feeling is to be found in a sentence of Dr. Livingstone's 
preface, wherein he disclaims any wish to “ unsettle” by his 
own travels what was done by Speke, being only desirous of 
confirming his discoveries. Now what Captain Speke saw and 
discovered needs no confirmation nor verification, and it is ac- 
tually insulting to say that it does, When native accounts such 
as that of the lake were received and communicated by him, it 
was the native reporter, and not be, who was verified when the 
account was contirmed by Mr, Baker's visit. He deserves credit 
in this case, in so far as be adopted the re unreservedly, and 
made it his own. But the conclusions which he based upon it, 
and to which he committed himself, bave not been verified, but 
the reverse. He misconceived its size, probably misled by the 
curious and as yet unexplained word “ Little,” applied to the 
lake under its native name Luta Nzigé, as heard by him, and he 
seems to have considered it to be a mere backwater formed b: 
the Nile. “I feel very sure the Little Luta Nzigé of itself, if it 
was not supplied by the Nile as a backwater, would be nothing 
more than a flat rush-marsb,” said he, in his report to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Very different this from Baker's splendid 
inland sea, with its great waves and vast granite precipices and 
tumbling waterfalls. But it is pretty clear that Speke hardl 
did justice to himself in bis owa report, when we compare it vith 
the instructions with which he furnished his old friend.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


——_o———_—. 
CHOLERA—ITS NATU: © AND TREATMENT. 


It will seem somewhat astounding that London is as little pre- 
pared to resist an oatbreak of cholera in 1866 asin 1854. Yet 
such is absolutely the cave. The deaths in the first and second 
weeks of the outbreak in this year are more numerous than they 
were in 1854. The astonishment produced by the fact will arise 
from the general conviction that since 1854 there has been a 
great amount of sanitary legislation, and consequently a great 
amount of sanitary activity. 

Our table groans with pamphlets, books, and papers on the 
subject of cholera. Out of this mass of facts and literature we 
may arrive at some detinite conclusiens, Foremost comes the 
Registrar-General’s weekly Report, showing that above 3,000 
cases of cholera have occurred io Londoa in three weeks. It is 
very evident that these are principally confined to one locality, and 
other cases may be attributed either to ordinary diarrhwa or com- 
Muuication with the infected locality. The questi comes, 
how has cholera been introduced into this district ? and bow can 

it be prevented from spreading to other districts? There is no 
ey —— that cholera has been generated in this district 

‘s BO evidence that it ever is generated anew anywhere» 
any More than there is of men or oak-trees being generated de 
novo. 1t bas clearly been brought from Mecea, + Beery Turkey, 
to the South of Europe, and thence has crossed the Channel 

England. Where so likely for the disease to break out as in the 


the 
neigabourhood of those docks which are the entrepot for the 
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merchandise of the world? It bas broken out in London, and it 
is pow in Whitechapel, Bow, Stratford, and Bethnal Green—a 
district supplied with water by the River Lea. There can be 
little doubt that as the Thames poisoned the inhabitants of Lam- 
beth in 1848 and 1854, so the River Lea is now poisoning the 
inhabitants of the East-exd of London. The evidence seems al- 
mort complete that jhe poison ot cholera is generated in the 
n.ucous membranes of those who are attacked with the disease ; 
that it is capable of multiplication out of the body ; and that 
water and damp sdil composed of organic matter are media for 
its propagation. One great lesson taught by these facts is, that 
every person suffering trom the disease should be regarded as a 
focus of contagion. Noalarm need be felt A those coming in 
proximity with such individuals, The poison is not conveyed in 
the air, but by the touch ; it is not absorbed by the mucous sur- 
face of the lungs, but by the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
passages. Such being the case, it is well known that nurses and 
medical men seldom take the disease in attending on the sick. 
The great means of preventing the disease is avoiding the con- 
tact of the mucous membrane of the mouth with the poison from 
the patient, 

Another practical conclusion that follows from our knowledge 
of the nature of cholera is this, that during an epidemic of cho- 
lera an ordinary seizure of diarrhea is not to be distinguished 
from the preliminary stage ot cholera ; hence the necessity of at 
once taking precautions in cases of diarrhoea as though they were 
cholera. This is very troublesome, very laborious to the well- 
to-do, but almost impossible for the poor; hence cholera is 
widely diffused before parish or medical authorities are aware 
of it Who could anticipate that the thirty cases of cholera or 
diarrbcea of the first week in July would become three hundred 
in the second week, and twelve hundred in the third week? But 
it was because those first cases were not regarded as cholera that 
this fatal explosion has taken place. Now, this may occur in any 
town in the kingdom, in any part of London; and the wisdom 
and the duty of every community is at once to take precautions, 
and-reat every case of diarrhcea as one of cholera. What, then, 
should be done? The suspected poison should destroyed by the 
use of disinfectants, and all precautions taken to avoid the dis- 
semination of the poison by water or other means. 

We do not think it necessary here to enter into the question of 
the treatment of cholera. All writers on this disease speak of 
two stages—the premonitory and the stage of collapse. Most 
medical men speak hopefully of treatmeut in the first stage, and 
doubtful of all treatment ia the second stage. We are struck, 
however, in going over the record of cases aud treatment, at the 
different views taken by medical men. Nor can we point to any 
work where the subject of treatment is spoken of scientifically. 
There is no comparing of cases, no attempt at estimating the 
mortality of ove treatment as compared with another; and the 
scientific medical practitioner places himself in the same position 
as the homceopath or the quack, and tells you he believes his 
treatment cured his patients because they got well. In 1854 we 
commented on Dr. George Johnson's elimination treatment, and 
showed that he brought forward no series of cases sufficient to 
demonstrate that such treatment warranted furtber confidence 
than being supported by an ingenious theory. The strangest 
remedy recommended is that by the hemaepetiie school of - 
titioners, who administer camphor, but not in infinitesimal doses, 
This seems to us abandoning altogether the principles of home- 
age d ; for — campbor will not produce cholera or anything 
like cholera, and if it did the “ dynamizing” power of division, 
according to Hahnemann, ought to render it more potent in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the dose; otherwise we see no objec- 
tion tocamphor. It isa good stimulant, as Dr. Copland has so 
long taught the profession. 

We must, bowever, express our coaviction that if anything is 
to be done in the premonitory stage of cholera—during the pre- 
liminary diarrbcea—it is by the administration of opium. Wedo 
not say this as a matter of vidual experience—the 
of an iodividual is worthless in such a case as this ; but when the 
experiences of many individuals are put together, truthful con- 
clusions may be arrived at. Now, if any one will take the trou- 
ble of examioing the various plans of treatment of cholera which 
have been advocated since Europe first became acquainted with 
this disease, they will discover that in four out of every five of 
these systems opium is an ingredient. It is the one remedy 
which the largest amount of experience recommends ; and we 
think the evidence is sufficient to establish the fact that opium in 
some form or other is beneficial in the premonitory stage of cho- 
lera.— Atheneum. 


when these recluses have to leave their beautiful retreat, and 
filing out of the old low gateway take their sad way down the valley 
into the (to them) bowling wilderness of a world below. There 
are at present nineteen priests besides the lay brothers, and al- 
most all the former are men in years. It was piteous to hear the 
childlike old men speaking with a terror of the fate before them, 
much of the kind that a child might feel who was about to be 
thrust forth into the wotld to stand alone for the first time. And 
I cannot but think that some protecting care, beyond the mere 
assigning to them a pension sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether, ought to have provided for these victims of the Jugger- 
naut Car of Progress.— Daily News Florence Correspondent. 
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Farencn Sea-sipe Fasutons.—Sea-side costumes—those which 
are worn during the morning for walking on the beach—have 
latterly been made of cashmere, sailor-blue, poppy-red, and 
white, being selected in preference to all other colours, These 
costumes are cut in @ particular manuer—a petticoat and paletét 
only, as the paletét replaces the skirt. The petticoat has a deep 
Marie Antoinette pleating round the edge, and the paletot, which 
has the same form as the Metternich paletot save the addition of 
a hood, descends to the top of the pleating round the petticoat. 
It is wide, and has narrow sleeves, and is buttoned the entire 
length of the front ; black ribbon-velvet is sewn on every seam, 
and is likewise used to border the paletot; the hood is orna- 
mented with a rosette and three ends of black ribbon-velvet. 
When this costume is made of white cashmere'and trimmed with 
cerise velvet, it is extremely elegant. The hood is very useful 
for wearing on the head instead of a hat when returning from 
bathing. 

The newest bathing costumes are made without any skirt to 
them. The material selected is usually serge ; but a few ladies 
prefer cashmere. The trousers are extremely wide, and they are 
confined round the ankle with either worsted braid worked with 
small jet beads, or with a ruche of worsted lace. The jacket is 
buttoned in front, and the waistband is made with a long postillon 
basque at the back, edged with either worsted lace or braid; 
lace is added round the throat. A net of either poppy red or 
sailor blue worsted to match the serge, completes the costume ; 
the buckle to the band is always jet. 

Small autumn jackets are now making their appearance. Those 
which Mme. Viguon bas prepared are made of rich black gros 
grain and ate cut square in front and straigbt at the back like a 
Senorita; they are trimmed all round with narrow cross-cut 
bands of either pink silk or cerise satin arranged as miniature 
bars, and fastened down at the ends with jet or crystal buttons. 
Other jackets in the same style are made of blue gros grain, and 
are trimmed with narrow black velvet, and with either steel or 
silver hanging buttons. Otber jackets are made with two pointed 
tabs at the back, which look like small coat tails; in other 
respects they resemble the Senorita in form. 

The most popular chemises russes are now made of black lace ; 
rows of insertion alternate with rows of a delicate jet gimp, and 
between every row of both lace and gimp there is a narrow purl, 
in and out of which velvet is, passed. If the chemise russe is en- 
tirely of black lace insertion; the velvet used is very bright in 
colour. The collar stands up round the throat, and is formed 
with the velvet in and out through the insertion ; the 
sleeves are made in the same style as the bodice. 

The Metternich paletéts, which are made of gros grain for au- 
tumn wear, are ornamented at the back with three wide pleats 
which fit in to the figure, and are not vrolonged further than an 
ordinary basque ; the pleats are thea trimmed, either with gi 
or cord, and terminate with a tassel. The edge of the paletst te 
usually vandyked all round, and the vandykes cross each other 
where the paletét meets together in front. The ** Metternich” 
is usually made of the same material as the dress, or rather pet- 
ticoat. It is evident that wea re returning to long paletots, and 
it is most probable that all the autumn paletots will have exceed- 
ingly long and wide sleeves to them. For the present, various 
styles of sleeve are worn ; sometimes they are cut with three 
points, and sometimes with a single large point. In the latter 
eee Gay om See as far as the elbow, d la Polonaise. 
Coloured silk is now 1 to line both black peplums and pale- 
t6us, which are found too chilly for autamn wear.— (Queen, 











Joint-Stock Compantes.—The literature of Joint-Stock Com- 
es is becoming an important portion of the history of finance. 
he last work of this class ~— of a company whose “ share 
register is a fraud. Out of the 40,000 shares not more than 
12,000 are held by bond fide holders who pay their calls.” 
Among these non-payers are reckoned the solicitor to the com- 
pany and his clerks, who are said to hold nearly 3,000 shares 
among them. The pamphlet which furnishes this statement is 
one of the many which will be valuable to those who are making 
collections of works having reference to the history of money- 
panics. 


TeLecrapatc Conpotence ty ApvaNce.—The Courrier du 
Havre sets forth one of the well-known curious results of the lay- 
ing of the Transatlantic telegraph. It says :—“ New York is 
situatedjnearly 76 degrees of longitude west of Paris. The earth 
in its daily rotation travels through 360 degrees in 24 hours, from 
which it results that every 15 d to the west of the first me- 
ridian placed at Paris is one hour later. When it is noon at 
Paris it is only eleven o'clock at 15 degrees to the west of that 
city. And as New York is 76 degrees to the west of Paris, it fol- 
lows that it is only seven o’clock in the evening at New York 
when it is midnight at Paris. Suppose then, that a great edifice 
in Paris, the opera for example, takes fire at a quarter past 
twelve A.M. on the Ist of September next, the event is immedi- 
ately telegraphed from Paris to New York, and is dated : ‘ Paris, 
a quarter past 12 A.M., Ist of September.’ The news arrives at 
New York, let us say ia two hours, to make ample allowance for 
interruptions ; the despatch, dated Paris, Ist September, arrives 
at New York at a quarter nine in the evening of the Sist 
August, so that a New York manager could appear on the stage, 
and after the three customary bows could thus express himself :— 
‘Ladies and gentlemen—I am sorry to have to inform you that 
the Opera at Paris has been destroyed by fire three hours after the 
present time. Our director bas just transmitted to his Paris con- 
Jrere his condolence on the disaster which is going to happen 
to him.’ ” 

Unperarouxp Travelin wv Lonpoy.—Underground travel- 
ling increases at a surprising rate. In the first six months of 
1863, the pumber of passengers conveyed on the Metropolitan 
line was 4,823,437 ; in 1864, for the same period, it was 5,207,335 ; 
in 1865, it was 7,462,823 ; but in the first half of the present year 
it rose to 10,303,395. The revenue has correspondingly in- 
creased ; in the first of the four periods it was £53,058 ; in the 
last, the sum amounted to £102,947, a prodigious sum to make 
up of sixpences, threepennies, and The overground traffic, 
however, along the same route remains much the same as it was 

Uniergreand Railway wes opened. The result is one 
of good augury for the other underground lines now in process 
of construction. 


——_>—_——_ 
SUPPRESSION OF THE ITALIAN MONASTERIES. 


The monasteries from one end of Italy to the other are, as you 
know, to be suppressed. Social progress requires that it should 
be so. The laws of political yd ate the expe- 
diency of the measure, All the most enlightened portion of 
public opinion is in favour of it. And, taking advantage of the 
truce, which makes # improbable that any news of interest 
should reach Florence in these days, I have come up to this 
lovely retreat among the Appeniues, partly for the benefit of a 
couple of cool days and nights, which Fiorentine heat has made 
very desirable, and partiy to take @ look at the community here 
before it closes its existence of eight centuries, 

Of course, like an orthodox nineteenth century Protestant 
Englishman, I rejoice in the destruction of the Italian convents. 
Yet, the matter bas its reverse side too. I cannot bat feel that it 
is a piteous thing that these harmless old men—courteous, hos- 
pitable alike to rich and poor—should be turned out of their 
paradise of solitude, and sent, after lives passed in seclusion, to 
rub shoulders with the unsympathetic and bustling world. I 
wish that the ltalian Government could have contented itself 
with eventing the societies from receiving any novices, and 
thus allowing them to die out. 

There are now here unwonted sights and sounds, which are as 
& warning note to the poor monks of the fate which is coming 
upon them, A company of soldi mobilised national guards, 
I believe—160 strong, marched up here this morning, and have 
to be received in the convent. There are drums beating in the 
cloister, and the reproachlessly clean corridors and halls of the 
monastery are turned into the sembiance of a pigsty by these un- 
welcome guests, They are to remain here only twenty-four 
hours, and will then pass on across the Appenines. This, at 
least, is “ meno peggio,” as one of the white-robed fathers said 
tome. I have spoken with several of them of their coming dis- 
persion. They make no pt at disguising their dread of it. 
“ It will be very bad,” said one old man, “ to return to a world 
which will have cntirely changed since I quitted it, And then, 
the world has become so mach more barbarous than it was when 
I was in it.” 1 suppose that what be had io his head was that it 

become less Catholic, and therefore to his mind less civilised. 
I have not found any one of them express himself with any bit- 
terness on the subject. “ Bi chinare il capo; if it was not 
the will of Him who is above, it would not pen,” they say. 
They have received orders to make an accurate inveatory of all 
the moveable pperty cones in the monastery and in the 
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diplomatic etiquette, be a neutral spot. The only hitch in this 

pursuit of old-fashioned arrangements is that Prussia snaps her 
fingers at a Conference, and tells France to go about her busi- 
ness, and point blank declines the proposal of Russia for a diplo- 
matic settlement of the future. With a bigh hand Prussia carries 
on the game to the last, and settles the political future as she has 
settled the difference between her and Austria, the only support 
that Prussia asks fer being her needle-gun, and the assurance of 
the future being that no country has as yet got anything like an 
adequate supply of breech-loaders to meet her in fight to reply to 
the dead cut she offers to their political friendship or acquaint- 
ance. For the moment France and Russia must take that dead 
cut as best they can, and pretend to be looking round the corner 
aod quite unobservant of the insult. 






























































been reading ; and. if not standing or walking, he generally had 
in bis hand an old book, a pinch of snuff, or, later in the evening, 
apipe. He stammered a little, pleasantly, just enough to pre- 
vent his making speeches; just enough to make yoa listen 
eagerly for his words, always full of meaning, or charged with a 
jest; or referring (but this was rare) to some line or passage 
from one of the old Elizabethan writers, which was always ushered 
in with a smile of tender reverence. Wheu he read aloud it was 
with a slight tone, which I used to think he had caught from 
Coleridge ; Coleridge’s recitation, however, rising to a chant. 
Lamb’s reading was not generally in books of verse, but in the 
old lay writers, whose tendency was towards religious thoughts, 
He liked, however, religious verse : “‘I can read,” he writes to 
Bernard Barton, “tte homely old version of the Psalms in our 
prayer-books, for an hour or two, without sense of weariness.” 
He avoided manuscripts as much as practicable: “all things 
read raw to me in manuscript.” Lamb wrote much, including 
many Jetters; but his hands were wanting in pliancy, (“ inve- 
terate clumsiness” are his words,) and his handwriting was, 
therefore, never good. It was neither text nor running hand, 
and the letters did not indicate any fluency ; it was not the 
writing of an old man nor of a young man; yet it hada very 
peculiar character ; stiff, resolute, distinct; quite unlike all 
others that I have seen, and easily distinguishable amongst a 
thousand.— Charles Lamb, By Barry Cornwall. 





Tue INFLUENCE oF Sympatuy.—It isa wonderful thing. 
For want of it, how many fine projects have come to nothing ; 
possessing it, how many apparently hopeless tasks have been 
accomplished. The moral support which is given by an ap- 
preciative pow mel is of the utmostimportance. There may 
not be the slightest material help afforded—such a thing may 
be beyond the power of the sympathiser to give, it may not 
even be much needed—but the feeling that there is some one 
to care for the effort that is made, to rejoice in success, and 
to be sorry when failure arrives, gives life and energy, and 
vivifies endeavour. Even a simulated sympathy is sometimes 
grateful to the weary soul that 1s striving to accomplish some- 
thing. But the sympathy which is real, and is shown in look 
and act, is a treasure whose possession will insure what gold 
will not, attachment and gratitude, and renewed exertion to 
serve & cause. 

What has been said is true, as far as the sympathy 
of one individual with another, and is so in a much greater 
degree when the relations between leaders and followers, and 
between members of the same following, come to be consider- 
ed. The intense devotion of an army to a trusted general is 
but one manifestation of the sympathy which works such 
wonders. The pathy need not necessarily be of the same 
kind, there ma that of personal attachment, or there may 
be that of admiration for genius and power; but it is there, 
and results in marvellous effects. 

The sympathy which women give has in it, perhaps, some- 
thing more delicate and tender than is shown in any other 
way. It is sought for and it is granted most often when there 
is suffering to relieve, when there are the downcast to cheer 
and the bereaved to comfort. Whenever women give their 
sympathy, it is something to be admired; but, when the 
women are of very exalted rank, we look upon what they do 
as if their position gave it even an enhanced value. Perhaps 
it is the consciousness that a high station gives greater pro- 
minence to the example held forth, which makes us admire it 
more. Perhaps, too, there is a feeling that we rejoice when 
those whose position is much higher than our own, show that 
they are not thereby removed from sympathising with the 
sufferings of ordinary human beings. In the possession of 
most of thuse things which seem to lower people to be the 
objects in life most worthy of striving after, they evidence that 
they are still sensible to that “ touch of nature, which makes 
the whole world kin.” 

The ready sympathy accorded by our own gracious Sove- 
reign to all who suffer is one of those circumstances which 
have so mach endeared her to the nation. Her visits to her 
sick and wounded soldiers have strengthened their attachment 
to her, and add personal gratitude add strength to their loy- 


Tae ATLANTIC CABLE :— 
I bid thee hail! dear Jonathan, 
Thou younger brother mine, 
And drop, as erst I promis’d thee, 
A true and friendly line ; 
And with it send a fervent wish, 
That Britain long may be 
In league with thee for truth andfright, 
And holy liberty. 
The sponte in thy family, 
bank God, are now pass’d o'er, 
And men once slaves to fellow-men 
Shall be thus slaves no more ; 
And I with thee will ever strive , 
To keep this flag unfurl’d— 
‘“* Commerce and peace between the States, 
And freedom for the world!” 


O, may there never, never flash 
Along these lines, 
The words that dash a nation’s hope 
« With lurid war’s dread signs ; 
But as the pew’r of science binds 
Oar land so close with thine, 
So may our hearts, friend Jonathan, 
In peace for aye entwine. 
Georce Smits. 


Tue New Rose, “Marecaat Nrev.”—A finer yellow 
rose than has hitherto appeared has come upon the scene, 
and we heartily welcome it, for a nobler rose, both as regards 
form, colour, babit of growth, and leafage, is not in existence. 
At one of the great London flower shows of the past season, 
Messrs. Paul and Son, of the “ Old” Nurseries, Cheshunt, ex- 
hibited ——- == an oom of = a be Aap te of 
a bright go yellow great so startingly vance 
of other roses in its class that were the talk of everybody 
alty. Her daughter, the Crown Princess of Prussia, follows | Who bad seen the roses; and lish and French rosar- 
in her mother’s footsteps, and gives sympathy, and will give | ians Mesers. Paul on success with Maré- 

superintendence to the wounded soldiers, who have |chal Niel, while amateurs made up their mind to possess it 
yet the consolation of being victorious. as soon as ble. Several yellow roses have been sent 

In Vienna, too, there are wounded ; and there, added to the | in D from time to time with a high character and 
misery of , is the pain of defeat. But in the hospitals, | higher price, but all of them inherited bi which have 

isiti ively i driven them from cultivation or restricted them to a very 
deeds, there is also a royal lady, whose heart, though it suf. | small circle of admirers. From such faults this would appear 
fers, is yet strong to succour others. in another column will 
be found a letter which she has caused to be written to an 
old blind gipsy woman, the mother of one of the soldiers in 
the Viennese hospitals. It is very touching in its simplicity, 
in its care for the poor mother, as well as in its record of 
what was done for the suffering son. When we recollect 
that the Empress herself is often suffering, we shall be able 
more to appreciate the effort which she makes to care for the 
soldiers. 

It is said that the Empress of Austria is much loved by her 
— icularly by the Hungarians. On her first visit 
Is 





of the flowers showing a trace of green tint which dis- 
res some others in their class; and the petals are of a firm 
leathery texture and fine form. It will far surpass Cloth of 
Gold, and form a most suitable companion for Gloire de 
Dijon on a south wall, where it is likely to do pad de 4 
land ay Some have doubted if it will flower well 
the open air, but we have seen it do so freely in the Cheshunt 
nurseries on standards in an exposed position. Without 
doubt it will do equally well on all our warm soils and 
climates ; but to make sure of its success, a pleasant position 
against a south wall is desirable. A plant on its own roots 
_— in such a position would soon freely cover the 
and flower abundantly.— Field. 


Trrtep Travers.—Attention has been called to the fact of a 
titled personage openly carrying on a retail business. Lord 
James Butler, of the house of nd of Lianthony, is not only 
State Steward in Dublin Castle, but a retail dairyman. His 
Lordship’s carts, with the owner’s name inscribed according to 
law, traverse Dublin, suppl all who will take at least four 
quarts of my lord’s milk daily! This is only one of many ex- 
amples of trading by noblemen. The eccentric Lord Stanhope 
apprenticed two of his sons to handicraft business, There was 
once a Lord Teynham erat grey with a tailor, made 
money by selling, or preten to sell, government appoiat- 
oa. Recently, Lord Thomas Gordon was in the Bankruptcy 
Court, as a tobacconist; and Lord Henry Loftus is now before 
the same Court, his vocation being that of Steward to the Mar- 
quis of Ely, bis master being also his nephew. Many other ex- 
amples might be adduced, wherein the calling and the title of the 
individual seem to be out of harmony. 


she adopted the costume and employed the 
anguage. When to the womanly tact which inspi her 
with the idea of doing these things she adds the womanly 
sympathy which shows itself so abundantly in this letter, cau 
at the devotion and love which she is said every- 
where to awaken? 

If there be instituted a new order of chivalry for women 
whose acts of devotion have dered them great, there will 
not be wanting a long list of royal and noble ladies who will 
have excelleu\ claims for sdmission to its honours.— Queen, 











Beware or PiccaLtLut.—A person, whose name is not given 
in th port, lately came before the magistrate at Clerkenwell, 
England, to lay before him a statement of facts in conneetion with 
mixed ickles and the cholera, which are of interest to the pub- 
lic, He stated that his servant fetched from a shop in the neigh- 
bourhood some mixed pickles, the tradeeman stating, when he 
supplied them to her, that they were very fine and fresh, he 
having opened a fresh jar to serve them. hen he (the speaker) 
saw the pickles he did not like the look of them, and refused to 
eat any. His wife and servant, however, ate them, and shortly 
after were attacked with choleraic diarrhcea, and their mouths 
‘were very sore. A surgeon was sent for, and when he arrived he 
at once asked if they had been eating mixed pickles. He was 
answered that they had, and he then suid that his patients’ mouths 
were poisoned, and that that was about the ninth or tenth case 





Torerres at Sra.—The visitors at Spa offer a striking 
contrast to the world scattered over Homburg, 
Ems, and other places. They form an odd collection, and 
have little about them resembling other tourists. They mus- 

ter in great numbers, but a kind of monotony the 
From what he (the speaker) had gathered, it dressed 


the ordinary went bad, aod if even they were putrid, | here and 
they were placed in a tub mixed with turmeric and mustard, and 
were then sold as piccalilli. To ascertain if that kind of pickle 
was better at one shop than another he had | samples 
from no less than twelve different shops, and in each instance he 
had found that the pickle was bad, and in all the instances some ing upon allet 

portion of the pickle was putrid. His object in attending before | nocents.” The visiting ation is composed of Belgians, 
the court was to obtain the assistance of the press ng | Datch, Germans, a few French, a small number of English 
these facts known, as, from what the surgeon had informed him, | and Americans, and three or four Russians.— Morning Post. 
there could be but very little doubt that the eating of such 
messes as were sold for sound pickles was the cause of much of 

no 





till night, and the spectator may well imagine that he is look- 
u S caae somo te ones ballet of the “Marché des In- 





to be quite free. The colour is rich pian throughout, none | Ships 


and in the centre a large cross has been cut into the slab. 
The only inscription is the plain simple one of “ Henry John, 
Viscount Palmerston. Oct. 18, 1865.” No preparation bas 
yet been made in the Abbey for the statue which is to be 
erected to the memory of Lord Palmerston, but it is expected 
that it will be placed there in the latter end of this or early 
part of next year. 





Tue Empress or Avustria’s KinpNess.—The following is 
a translation of a letter which a lady, placed in her Majesty's 
suite under the title of “ Reader to the Empress,” has just 
written to an old blind gipsy woman living in a remote part 
of Hungary :— 

“ Ofen, July 17. 


“ Good Woman,—Her Majesty the Empress and Queen of 
Hungary went recently to see the wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals of Vienna, and amongst them found your son with 
a serious fracture of the rizht arm. 1 am sorry to tell you 
the medical men declared the arm must be amputated, but 
your son would not consent. Her Majesty used such persua- 
sion with him that at last he consented to have it done next 
day, but the arm was pot yet amputated, and the medical man 
ared that if many more hours passed your son would be 
lost. He consented, but begged the Empress might be pre- 
sent at the operation, which would give him full courage to 
bear it. Her Majesty was not able to refuse the uest, 80 
she remained until he was put under the influcnce of a narco- 
tic, and until the surgeons declared all had gone on well, and 
was ey) on his bed when he awoke. Her Majesty then 
promised him that he should be moved to her own hospital at 
Luxembourg after a fortnight. As there are only officers 
there, he will have the best attendance. When he is quite 
well he will go home to you, and as he is not able to earn 
anything, her Majesty wishes to provide for him as long as he 
lives. The Empress asked him if he had a family, he ans- 
wered that he had only an old blind mother, whom be loves 
with all his heart. Her Majesty was pleased with this ex- 
pression of feeling, and as knows that you cannot write, 
she sends you ten florins to pay for the writing of a letter, be- 
cause your son is very anxious to hear something from you. 
Send = a letter under cover to me, and I will present 
it to her Majesty, who will deliver it to your son. Do not be 
anxious; your son has everything he wants.” 


GoLp MoveMENTs AND Money Rates since THE SUSPEN- 
sion.—The Bank of England commenced this year with 7 
per cent. as its discount rate. The charge was carried, Jan- 
uary 6, to8 per cent., but it sunk February 22 t» 7 per cent., 
and March 15 to 6 per cent. It rose again May 3 to 7 per 
cent., May 8 to 8 per cent., May 11 to 9 per cent., and May 12 
to 10 per cent., at which it still remains. The Bank of France 

menced 1866 with a discount rate of 5 per cent., reduced 
to 44 per cent. February 15, 4 per cent. February 22, and 34 
= cent. March 22. The rate was advanced to 4 per cent. 

y 17, and remained unchanged to July 26, when it was 
once more reduced to 34 percent. The following figures 
show the relative conditions of the two leading institutions 


of Europe, 

Bank of England Bank of France 
tT 12,690,000 ............. 24,080,000 
690,000. 24'520,000 

“ ot 14,170,000... 162222222, ‘080, 

“tee xc aeS 14170000.............. (000: 
Jaly 5 a ee 14,150 000 eee 26,720,000 
“ 19........7.."""19%990,000; °° >" .° "°°" “96'880:000 
o. gg, Bera en ee i nner | 27,600,000 
me 6... ee 12,930,000..0/0 022 270,000 





Compasses tn Tron Surps.—It is a well-known fact that all 
the methods for preventing the deviation of compasses in iron 
ips are more or less unsatisfactory. The latest scheme in 
the field is that proposed - Mr. Evan Hopkins, which was 
first ——— before the public, in a somewhat imperfect form 
however, in the spring of the present year. The rincipal 
cause of the deviation in iron ships is known to be the polar- 
ity which the hull acquires whilst being buiit. It becomes, in 
fact, a large bar magnet, the —— being induced by the 
action of the earth, and rendered permanent by the hammer- 
ae fae de — a Sering building. In order to get 
ity, Mr. Hopkins proposes to prepare power- 

ful electro-m: which are to be swung from the. bul- 
warks, and slidden zapialy along the plate towar¢s the stern, 
the magnet being | at every repetition of the traverse 
motion, 80 as to pass over and depolarize a fresh line of plates. 
It will be seen that the prone is nothing more than an 
tion on a bw, ge le of the ordinary method of mag- 

og a m tic bar. Mr. Hopkins has taken out a patent 

for his invention, but the details, as given in his final specifi- 
cation, filed a few days back, do not appear to give much pro- 
mise of success. The idea is, however, a bold one.—Builder. 





Tue Great Guxrowper Piotr —The following obscure 
notice appears in the Zimes of the 9th ult,. as the only basis 
for the NV. Y. Herald's “ — telegram at £1 sterling a 
word,—At 3 o'clock on Monday morning a somewhat start- 
ling discovery was made by the police on duty at the Houses 
of Parliament. A brown for re parcel was found, and what 
is called a slow match attac! to it. On examination the 
parcel was found to contain five pounds of fine gunpowder 
done up in nine smaller parcels. A piece of string was tied 
several times round the parcel and round the match, and it is 
supposed that the whole was thrown over the wall with the 
fuse lighted. The string had been itself used as a fuse, and 
was burnt to the point at the edge of the parcel. The exact 
spot at which the was thrown is about 15 paces from 
the Little Abingdon side of the Victoria Tower. At this spot 


Lapres os Paruiament, A. D. 694.—Although Mr. Mill’s 
for a female tranchise is original, the fact of ladies 
Sree itiasoes cape," Tuo indies of bute tan 

bis Antiquiti Parlé t, nays, * ladi birth am 
—_- in council with the Saxon Wilas. The Abbess 








the diarrhea and the cholera which was now prevailing in the to of Lord Palmerston has just been 
metropolis. _— in the “stateaman’s corner” of W , 

Laus.—Lamb was always dressed in black. | and as it is, directly over the grave of the late Pre- 
“I take it,” he says, “to be the proper costume of an author.” | mier, it serve to point out to the present and future gene- 
When this was once objected to, ata he pleaded the | rations exact spot where his remains are deposited. The 
raven’s apology in the fable, that “he had no ” His clothes I consists of a massive slab of a beautifully-polished 
were entisaly Uinch, and: Se Gene long Mant galten. up We granite, y effectively ornamented round borders 


knees. His head was bent a little forward, jlike one who 
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THE ALBION. 








ment, to appear there by their proxiee, Mary Countess of 
Norfolk, Alienor 2 of Semen, Anna Despenser, 
Philippa Countess of March, Johanna Fitgwater, eta 
Countess of Pembroke, Mary de 8t. Paul, Mary 

Matilda Countess of Oxford, Catherine Countess of Atnol. 
These ladies were called ad colloquium, ad tractatum, by their 
proxies,a privilege peculiar to the Peerage, to appear and 
act by proxy. In our 4 we know many noble ladies who 
would do honour to the House of Ladies.” 





An LyvuLNEeRABLE Coat.—The inventors of weapons of 
defence, and of armour of defence, are playing a skilful —_ 
against one another, and it ishard to say which is likely in 
the end to have the best of it. No sooner does some one Ccon- 
trive a gun of greater powers than were ever heard of before, 
than some one else hits upon @ new species of iron-plating 
which is to make ships invulnerable to attack. Thereupon 
the improvers of artillery go to work again, increase the 
weight of their shot and the force of their guns, and set the 
armourer at defiance. In the late war the needle-gun mowed 
down its thousands ; but now according to a story in Le Nord, 
a M. Charles Bernard bas invented a species of light coat 
which renders the happy possessor as indifferent to musket 
balls as a schoolboy to paper pellets, At the Belgian Tir 
National, the other day, he wrapped himself up in this magical 
garment, placed himself at the distance of a hundred metres 
from a@ marksman, and calmly stood fire. The result 
was similar to that with which Mr, Anderson, the Wizard of 
the North, has familiarized ns in his well-known gun trick. 
M. Bernard did not, indeed, catch the ball, but it fell, flattened 
and harmless, from the folds of his mysterious coat, which is 
described as “ a flowing garment falling to the ground.” The 
ball, itis added, was only slightly beaten out of shape, and 
bore on its point the impress of the stuff. It was a conical 
ordnance 1, and was projected from a cavalry carbine 
charged with three grammes and a half of powder. Not 
having yet taken out a patent, M. Bernard would not allow 
apy one to approach near enough to examine the coat ; so we 
must wait for further revelations. If the story be true, another 
move has been made on the chess-board, and defence tor the 
moment has got the advantage of attack.—London Review. 


SprriruaL Remepres ror CHoLeRa.—aA curious dispute 
is going on — the journals of Bel _ The sey my 
tane organs of that country represent mages, nine days’ 
prayer (newvaines), and processions, as cholera remedies, of 
which the action is much more efficacious than that of all 
wy | human means. The /ndépendance opposes figures to 
that declaration, and shows that the day after the last proces- 
sion in Brussels the mortality inmemel in that city 50 per 
cent., and that, on the contrary, the day aftcr the pi 
—a great object of repulsion to public opinion— ceased, 
on the inte of the burgomaster, the number of deaths 
had returned to a normal state. The furnished to the 
journals by the communal admini ve for the 12tb 
July, 23 deaths ; for the 13th, an increase of nearly half, 33 ; 
and for the 14th, 20, or a diminution of more than balf. For 
this simple statement the Jndependance is looked on with hor- 
ror by the devotees. It is accused of blasphemies, of “impieties, 
the cynicism of which revolts the conscience,” and the 
Journal de Bruxelles warns it that, if the mortality has aug- 
mented of late among children, it is a punishment from 
a irritated because the processions have been inter- 
ru ° 








Tue Diary or A “Casuar.”—On Saturday Jast (4 sun- 


this ungrateful land, and J left it of my own free will. There 
is money in my drawer sufficient to pay my funeral expenses. 
As to wy name try not to discover it. To prevent identifica- 
tion, I have bidden my head where you will never find it.’” 


Fa.t or an oLp Tower.—A tower of 100 feet high, connected 
with the ruins of an ancient fort destroyed by the English in 
1400, has just fallen down at Lagene-en-Brie (Seine-et-Oise.) The 
children of the neighbouring schools bad the habit of playing un- 
der its shade. Happily they were not there when the tower fell, 
thanks to an orgao-grinder, around whom they were grouped at 
rome distance, 
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Chess. 


Conpucrgep sy Caprarn G. H. Mackenziz. 


PROBLEM, No. 920. By P.G., Jr., New York. 
BLACK. 











NY 





gy 
_ Witt 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLuTion TO PRoBLEM No. 919. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto Q Baq 1. KttoK 5 
2% Qto Q Kts | 2. Any thing. 
3. Q, Kt, or P mates. 


MATCH BETWEEN HERREN ANDERSSEN AND 8TEINITZ. 


The interest of this match culminated on Friday, the 10th inst., 
when the “ veteran” and his “ gallant little foe” met at the St. 
George’s Chess rooms, to play the fourteenth, and, (as it turned 
out,) deciding game. It will remembered that the winner of 
the first eight games was to be entitled to the stakes (£100. ) 

At the it of the pr dings on Friday, the score 
was as follows :—Anderssen 6; Steinitz, 7. These games, all bril- 
liantly played, showed that Mr. And still d man 
of the qualities which enabled him to carry off the prize of the 
International contest of 1851, as well as that of 1862. 

The play on Friday was as fine as it was interesting; and at its 











burnt, J yous tes Chey aniaiomnaten —_ of Step - 
was char, ore the with vagrancy. He 
was of good address, and bed evidently seen better, though 
perhaps not happier days, as the sequel will show. e 
chief constable stated that on Thursday night the prisoner 
applied for and received an order for workhouse. He 
presented himself again on the following night, and was 
ordered into custody. The police-officer, on searching him, 
found in his possession 8d. and a diary. Reading trom the 
diary, the chief constable said the prisoner was a person of 
zood education, and kept a diary of histravels. During the 
ast 46 nights he had slept in t wards, at 
London. ‘ile had travelled the whole of the south-east and 
south of England, and was now making his way northwards. 
His time appeared to be employed on the road in writ’ 
descriptions of botanical subjects, old mills, toll-bars, 
illustrating them with sketches, &c. One sketch of Oakmere 
toll-bar was produced, and recognized at once by the mayor 
and some other of the magistrates, who knew the nal. 
Sketches of the blackberry and sundry plants, remarkaol 
well drawn, were also shown to the bench, who were unanl- 
mous in their expressions of regret that a person of the 
prisoner’s abilities should be leading such a vagrant life. The 
entry dated 26th July, which has a local connection, caused 
some merriment. It was as follows:—“ Young woman in 
Chester gave me 2d., wrapped up in a piece of , unasked, 


per, 
near the Watergate. Did it very lady-like, for she looked | ; 
round first to see there was no one ip sight. Chester Union: | ; 


Hard boards and rugs—bit of bread night and morning—no 
work—out at 6:30.” The latter expression of the “ profes- 
sional” opinion may aid in some degree the deliberations of 
the Chester guardians. At Northwich he had evidently, it 
appears from his diary, been in a strait: whether, being tired, 
he should walk on to Chester vagrant ward or pay threepence 
for a bed. He chose the latter alternative, supplementing his 
entry with (to him) apparently startling domestic intelligence 
— New milk, three-half pence a pint!” Io speaking of Cal- 
cutta, the place of his birth, he breaks out into poesy. We 
cannot congratulate the v t on a successful ride up the 
steep Parpassus, and hope with the mayor who, on discharging 
him, said the —_ would give him a chance of turning 
his perverted abilities to some good use.— Chester Courant. 





A Man Cuts Orr His Own Heap anv Hives It.—The 
Mobile Times is responsible for the following :— 

“Our coroner yesterday morning held an inquest on the 
body—we insist on this word—on the body—of an unknown 
man, found dead in the room of a house on a street of a su- 
burb in this city. ; 

“ The unfortupate victim had, a few days ago, hired a suite 
of rooms, and not having been seen since he entered them, 
the intelligent freedwoman who plays landlady over the pre- 
mises, suspecting thi D Ngee bee pnt reggie ns 
the door being foreed open, a ble spectacle was dis- 
covered. ‘The headless body of a man was lying in state on 

his own bed! A suspicion of murder at once arose in the 
minds of the spectators, and the coroner was sent for, who. 
notwithstanding appearances, at once expressed his opinion 





aed nee ja, tho bed, © letter wes found tn the 
— — yj the coroner’s provisions. 


Mr. ny the victor, having, after a pro- 
tracted game, given checkmate to his veteran opponent.— London 





We give below the 6th, 7th, and 8th games: 











GAME VI. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
Herr 8. Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A. 
1PtoK4¢ PtoQ B4 WPtKB6 PtoK Kt3 
2PwKKt3 QKtto Bs 27 PtoKR4 KttoQ Kt2 
SBtoK Kt2 PtoK4 BS BtoKRS RtoQ 
4K KttoK2 PtoQg3s rey ety QRtoQR 
5 Castles K Ktto B3 82K RtoQ K to K 

a NAT BtoK2 338 QtoQ2 KttwQB4 
7 rey PtoKR4 a oe ay i) 

8S PtoK RS TAY ig 35 BtoK 6 Qto kt2 
9PtoK B4é gve 36 K to Kt YtoQR5 
10 Kttks Kt,ch K B tks Kt 37 P tke P PtoQ Kt6 
I PtoK BS KttoK2 38 RtoQR PtoQ Kt? 
13 PtoQ B4é 223 S39 QRteQKt QRtks P 
138 KtteQ Bs tooQR4 “WM BtOKKS kKtwoQB2 
M4 PtQkts BwQBs 41. BtoK B KRtoQR 
I5PtoQK3S QteQ2 2 KROQ? QRtoQkts 
16 P toQ3 PtoQ Kt4 #8 KtoR2 RRieG hs 
17 BtoQs Pto Kkt5 4 KRteQ K tks R 
18 RP tka P B P tks P 45 Rtks R K to Kt 6 
4 Nh ade Bb tks Kt 4H QWKRE QtoQKt5 
20 Rtks KttoQB3 47 QtOKBS QwQBe 
21 BwK3 QRwQB 48 Qtks BP.ch Ktto Q2 
= 9h2° BtoQ 49 PtoQBS Qtks KtP, ch 
3 PteQ4 BtoQ Kt3 50 K to Kt K to B 6 (b) 
4 Pwogs QtoQk2 SL PtksP,ch Kto Kt3 
25 B tks B Q tks B 52 RtksP,ch KtoB4 
2 KtoR Kt to Q 53 R to Kt RtoQBT? 
27 QtoKKtia) K toB RtoKt5ch KtoB5 

And Herr Steinitz resigned 





(a) This raid on White’s part does not turn out so promising 
as it seemed ; in fact, from it Black skilfully extracts means to 
raise the scale in his own favour on the other side. 

(6) The close of this game is played by Herr Anderssen in sur- 
passingly fine style. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A Herr 8. 
1PtoK4 Pto K 4 18 RtoQB PtoQ Kt4 
2K KttoBs QKttoBs 19 QKttoKBS QKtto Kt? 
3S BwBe BoB 2D KOR PoQR+st 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P vl PtoKt4 at hd 
5PtQB3 BtoB4 2PtoK Kt5 Rto 
6 Castles PtoQs 23 P tks P sur 
TPtoQ4 P tks 24 KKttoK Kt5S KttoK4 
8 P tks P Bto Kt3 % BtoQ Kt QKttoQb4 
9 PtoQs rh} 26 KRtoKKt K to 
ie ot Kt? KttoK2 27TQtQBs QBtks Kt 
IL KBtoQs Castles 28 Ptks B PtoQ Kt5 
13 QKtto B3 KKttoKt3 |2%QtoK Kt3 Bto 
138 QteQ2 PtoQR4 wv KttksKRP(c) Q to K B2 
4 Q KttoK2 23 %a2 31 P to B6 + ng? 
15 QKtto Kt3 KBtoQB2 | 32 Rto Kt2 to Kt 
16 eas K Pto K B3() = ry Kth Btks P 

t a) toB7ch Resigns. 
17 B tks Q tks B | 


(@) Mr. Anderssen here catches his opponent in a trap which 
was familiar enough to the former, but of which Mr. Steinitz 


knew ’ 
(d) If he e the B. White plays Q Kt to R 5 ch, and then fol- 
lows Q to K K 6, and K Kt to its 5, winning Black’s Q for two 











September 1 
GAMB VIII. 

White. Black. White. k, 
Herr 8. Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 13 Kt tke P Kt 
2PtoKB4 Ptke P 144 QBtoB4 to K Kt2 
3 KttoK B38 PtoK Kt4 15 Kt toQ Kt5 toQ 3 
4 BtoB4 P to K Kt5 16QtoKch Kto 
5 Ktto K5 Qto R5ch 17 Btks B ? tks 
6K toB K kttoK3 18 QtoQ Kt4 KttoK B4 
TPtoQ4 PtoQ3 19 BtoQ 3 KttoQR3 
SK KttwQ3 PtoKB6 S3ese: KtteQB4 
9PtoK kts bog a 21 B tke Kt Qto K B38 (a) 
eet Ss to K 3 | > Bogs K to K 
11 PtoQ5 QBtoB BPtoKR4 QtoQ7 
12 PtoK5 P tks P |o¢ Rto K Kt RtoK 7 


And Herr Steinitz resigned. 
mm A beautiful combination by which Black wins the game off- 





A MALE “ Venvs.”—We are indebted to a writer in ( ham- 
bers’ Journal for the following : 

The rector of a parish bordering upon my own was once 
requested to baptise a male infant by the name of Vanus. 

“ Venus!” cried he to the godfather very sharply, for he is 
of acholeric temper, although as kind a soul as breathes— 
“stuff and nonsense! In the first place, Venus is not a man’s 
name at all, but a woman’s; and. secondly, it was the name 
of an infamously bad woman. You ought to be ashamed of 
— to wish that any Christian child should be so 
a \° 
“ Grandfeyther was christened Vanus,”’ returned the spon- 
sor, doggedly. 

“ Your grandfather was christened Venus, sir! Impossible ! 
Is he alive? Where is he ?” 

At these words an exceedingly ancient person, looking as 
little like Venus as can possibly be imagined, tottered slowly 
forth from the egngregation, for the christening was taking 
place during the afternoon service. 

“Is your name Venus?” inquired the clergyman. “ Well, 
yes, sir, they always calis me Vanus.” 

“ And do you mean to say that you were christened by that 
name ?” 

“ Yes, sir; at least I believe they write it out Si/-vanus, but 
they always called me Vanus.” 





Tue Suez Canat.—The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company has just taken 
place at Paris, M. de Lesseps presiding. The report gave an 
account of the condition of the works, which was stated to 
be going on satisfactorily. The expenses during the last year 
have en a little over 40,000,000 francs, and the 
total of the sums expended, to the 30th of June, 
1866, nearly 168,000,000 francs. The resources which 
the company may reckon on for the completion of the works 
are estimated at 150,000,000 francs, a sum considered quite 
sufficient to support the outlay still to be made. 





Waar rr Costs To BE A Free Crry.—Frankfort, now so 
harshly treated by Prussia, has sfffered frequent di 
The conquerors have always required from her ruinous con- 
tributions, either in consequence of her reputed wealth, or 
trom the certainty that no reprisals were to be feared from a 
city which only possessed an army of 1,000 men. Daring the 


y| Thirty Years’ War that city was placed under contribution 


by the Swedes, the Lmperials, 2nd the Freneh. It was ravaged 
by fire in 1711, 1718, and 1721. In 1792 Custine imposed a 
contribution of two millions of florins; Kleber bombarded 
it in 1796, and Augureau occupied it in 1806. At the period 
in which Custine imposed the contribution of two millions of 
florins the prosperity of Frankfort was at its height. What 
must now be said of the demand for 25 millions? 





Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization tarougbout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is gaaely over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


their, tone, and the general u of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.— J. Y. World. 





Who appreciates the fact that there is any great importance 
attached to such a commodity as a Piri? It is generally sup- 
posed that anybody can make them, as all can takethem. But 
visit the laboratory of Dr. J. C. Ayer and you will be disabused 
of the idea, that it is atrifle to make any medicine and adapt it 
to the wants of millions of men—to so adjust it to their needs, 
and so cure their complaints, as to make them its constapt cus- 
tomers in all the zones. Physicians find it requires some skill to 
adapt their dozes to a single patient: ask them if it is not an in- 
tricate problem to adjust a purgative pill to the necessities of un- 
told numbers, so that it shall benefit them nearly all. Dr. Ayer’s 
lk boratory supplies 60,000 doses of bis Pills per diem, or 19,000,- 
000 a year. Think of that Esculapius! Well may it whiten the 
head of any man to administer to that amount of suffering, and 
especially when, as is here evident, everything is done with the 
extremest nicety and care.—[ Randolph, Vt., Statesman.) 


“ STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brook) 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., elphia, 


Continne to Dre and Crzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &ec., ze. 

Ladies &">, Sstin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Also, Gentiemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyod or Cleaned. Goods r-- 
ceived and returned by express. 


Branch Offices, t . 
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the terminatien is conducted in Anderssen’s 
alhy node of consemtmading om attack. ae oe 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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